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W e should remember [too] that 
the gravest truths may be gathered 
from a very narrow compass of tn- 
formation. God is revealed in his 
smallest work as truly as in his 
greatest. The principles of human 
nature may be studied better in a 
family than in the history of the 
world. The finite is a manifestation 
of the infinite. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 





























IGHT summer school fellow- 
E ships of $150 each are available 
to college seniors who are preparing 
for teaching, for church work, or 
for social work. These awards will 
enable eight qualified applicants to 

receive six weeks of profitable 
training in New York City 
during the term beginning 
June twenty-first. 


¥ 


The New York School of Soctal Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Social Economics 


COURSES OFFERED 


Family Case Work, Child Welfare, 
Public Health, Social Medicine, Com- 
munity Problems and Organization, 
Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Nutri- 
tion, Social Legislation, Delinquency 
and Probation, Social Statistics, Influ- 
ence of Pioneers of Social Work. 
Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. de- 
gree after completing the two years’ 
course. 


For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


SUMMER INSTITUTE IN 
PsyCHIATRIC METHOD 
FOR 
FAMILY SociaL WorRKERS 


July 7—August 18 


Lectures, field work, clinic demon- 
stration, planned to give the ex- 
perienced family worker insight into 
personality problems and to add to 
his technique in dealing with them. 
Other Institutes in 

Children’s Work 

Medical Social Work 

Psychiatric Social Work 


Address THe DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








Che University of Chirago 


The Graduate School of Sorial 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term: June 21-July 28 
Second Term: July 29-September 3 


Case Work, Child Welfare, Public Welfare 
Administration, Community Organization, 
Crime and Punishment, Immigration, Statis- 
tics, Medical Social Work, Social Psychiatry. 

Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. Special arrangements for under- 
graduate and unclassified students with ade- 
quate experience in social work. 


For announcements, apply to Box 56 


Facutty ExCHANGE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE MEANING OF SOCIAL EQUALITY ' 


MARY S. BRISLEY 
Director, Louisville School of Social Work 


HEN I was asked, ten days ago, 
W to lead this discussion, I should 

have said that I knew what I meant 
by social equality; but the more I think 
about it the less sure I am that I know what 
the phrase means ; or rather, the surer I am 
that it no longer means to me what it did 
nine years ago when I entered social work, 
fired with zeal to bring about the brother- 
hood of man. It is a process which interests 
me greatly—this sort of mental (and per- 
haps spiritual) somnambulism wherein, 
without being conscious of having departed 
from our former stand, we awake to find 
ourselves acting upon an entirely different 
philosophy. One of the children’s poets has 
expressed it perhaps as well as anyone: 


Thoughts are so queer, you never know 
What they will be about. 

You fish for them inside your mind, 

And when you pull one out— 

You may have caught a devil-fish, 

Or a little shiny trout! 


So this evening I can present to you, not 
a well thought out, Consciously arrived at, 
and firmly held conception of the meaning 
of social equality, but merely some ideas and 
opinions which I was not conscious that I 
held until I turned on them the searchlight 


‘Given at a meeting of the Fellowship for a 
raitian Social Order, Louisville, November 20, 


of attention and attempted to make them 
articulate. You will find many _ non- 
sequiturs, many gaps in reasoning—but I 
am not going to begin to apologize. If I 
did, I should not end. 

At once, I ask your permission to leave 
the question of racial relations untouched, 
except incidentally. I have worked in the 
south just long enough to realize that no 
“ foreigner ” can discuss that question intel- 
ligently as it pertains to the south. 


Ten years ago, as a good American, I be- 
lieved the preamble to the Constitution. As 
a less good Episcopalian, I revolted hotly 
against that passage in the Catechism which 
bade me do my duty in that station of life to 
which it had pleased God to call me. Asa 
college student, who prided herself on being 
democratic, I sought out the “ purple cows,” 
the “ queer” students with a totally differ- 
ent cultural background, and I tried to make 
them my friends. A little later, as an inex- 
perienced social worker, I firmly believed 
that if given an equal chance with the rest 
of us, the “ underprivileged ” “ would blos- 
som like the rose.”’ In short, at that time, I 
held myself an ardent disciple of the doc- 
trine of social uniformity, believing it to be 
that of social equality. 

The steps by which I deserted this stand 
are probably too trivial to trace, even if they 
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had been conscious; but | think the thing 
above all others which has forced me away 
from this ideal has been my intimate knowl- 
edge over a period of years of the lives and 
the characters of several hundred people. 
Illusion and ideals founded on_ trans- 
cendental ideas cannot withstand the day- 
by-day, week-by-week, month-by-month, 
and year-by-year blows to which they are 
subjected in the daily living of a case 
worker. “ Man” may still be noble, fine, 
and majestic, but he gets pretty remote; 
men are forced upon the consciousness as— 
to quote Felix Adler—exhibiting “ obliqui- 
ties, follies, meannesses, cruelties.”' The 
social case worker who makes this discovery 
is only making herself conscious of a pre- 
vailing though probably unconscivus senti- 
ment. The clergymen of this group will, I 
think, admit this, if they will stop a moment 
to realize how much easier it is to arouse us 
of their congregations to interest and en- 
thusiasm in the Chinese, the Indian, the 
African, or any of our far-off brethren, than 
to inspire us to use brotherly courtesy to the 
stupid and slow telephone operator. And 
may I say here that I recognize no essential 
difference in individual character qualities, 
purely on the basis of economic status. In 
my old age | expect to amuse myself by 
writing a series of “ Parallel Lives,” analo- 
gies between the personalities of some clients 
and some board members I have known. It 
will be a posthumous work. 

Is there then, to my mind, no such thing 
as social equality? Not in the meaning 
which the dictionary gives to the term; but 
in the ethical meaning I believe there is. To 
paraphrase Plato’s paradox, equality can 
hardly be said to exist since the essence of 
equality is to treat unequal things unequally. 
More modernly, it is the ability to recognize 
individual differences, to make a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative evaluation. 

All of us admit that there are on the earth 
today races in different stages of cultural 
development. Most of us would go a step 
farther and admit that there are races 
capable of different degrees of cultural de- 
velopment. The familiar caricature of the 
Christianized savage wearing a loin cloth 
and beads, but topped by a silk hat, is a 





* An Ethical Philosophy of Life, page 57. 
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frivolous but fairly accurate picture of the 
result of treating unequal things equally, 
The pathetic and bewildered East Indiay 
whom | knew some years back is another: 
Sent here to be “educated” so that she 
might return to her own people as a medical 
missionary, the attempt to adjust herself to 
an alien culture made her a most unhappy 
creature. We treated her as an equal, but 
her continual cry was, “I do not under- 
stand,” and in her attempt to live up—or 
down—to our customs, lacking an under. 
standing of our cultural standards, she 
broke them in ways which threatened her 
expulsion. No viciousness was there, no 
lack of refinement; merely a pathetic effort 
to realize a social equality which could not 
exist. 

Through these nine years of case work | 
have been forced to still a third conclusion— 
that there are within each race and cultural 
group individuals and families—not neces- 
sarily feebleminded—who are for varying 
reasons incapable of attaining even the 
median standard within that group. Failure 
to recognize this fact explains, it seems to 
me, many of the futilities and blunderings 
of both social work and the church. The 
social worker attempts by all the methods 
known to her to raise the standard of living 
of a family to one which is “ socially accept- 
able” (by which she frequently means one 
which would be relatively comfortable to 
her personally). Sometimes she seems to 
succeed and “closes the case” rejoicing; 
but if the standard is an artificial one (that 
is, beyond the one which the family is really 
capable of attaining), with the force of the 
social worker’s personality removed, the 
family slumps back, and we are apt to find 
it a year or two later in the same old squalor 
and poverty of life. Or, more often, sucha 
culturally low family resists all the social 
worker’s technique. Discouraged, the social 
worker who still holds desperately to her 
ideal of social equality may fall back to aa 
absolute reliance on heredity as the only 
determinant and may frequently give up 
social work as a hopeless job. Similarly the 
clergyman finds individuals and families 
who are unappreciative of the finer things of 
the spirit which the church lays before them, 
and after a short attempt to bring them into 
the fellowship of the church, is apt to drop 
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them as “ not worth while,” or “one of his 
failures.” While this difference in ability to 
assimilate culture is by no means static, par- 
ticularly in younger people, it is not to be 
overcome either by ignoring or denying its 
existence. 

In spite then, of Rousseau and his con- 
temporaries, and of our own Constitution, 
it seems to me men are not equal, in the 
sense of identical, even in fundamental 
capacity, as they obviously are not in per- 
sonality and in wealth. Politically, as mem- 


bers of the state, they may be in their rights 
and privileges ; socially, as individuals, they 


cannot be. 

What is the answer’? A laissez faire 
policy, an aristocratic philosophy of life, 
which justifies the reserving of all good 
things to those who can make the best use 
of them? Hardly, or I should not be in 
social work, most of you would not be in 
your particular jobs, and none of us would 
he at this meeting tonight. Plato’s formula 
seems to me to point the answer. Our task 
tonight is to try to find a way to make his 
formula practical. 

If I am to make clear my idea of the 
meaning of social equality, I shall have to 
leave, for a moment, the realm of sociology 
and go back into the spheres of ethics and 
religion. Why do we bother ourselves 
about such questions at all? Why do we not 
accept the manifest inequality of intellectual, 
cultural, and economic capacity, and take 
what good we can obtain for ourselves? 
Largely because we can’t—because con- 
sciously or unconsciously Christ’s imputa- 
tion of worth to every individual has so per- 
meated our thinking, our literature, our 
philosophy that, though we do not in any 
adequate manner translate the ideal into 
action, we cannot comfortably ignore it. I 
am not going to attempt to discuss why this 
philosophy and theory does not effectively 
carry over into action, except to quote for 
your consideration a sentence from M. K. 
Bradby’s Logic of the Unconscious Mind:) 
“Wherever, in a collective capacity, people 
think one thing and do another, it will per- 
haps always be found that their action is the 
result of motives which are more primitive 
and more unconscious than is their cor- 


"Page 227. 
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responding thought.” The unconscious 
motives prejudicial to our realization of the 
ethical principle of the worth of each human 
personality would seem to be those of 
acquisitiveness, and of self-aggrandizement, 
but, interesting as further pursuit of this 
thought might be, it is outside our subject. 

With your permission I shall use Dr. 
Adler’s term of the ethical manifold, rather 
than St. Paul’s phrase “members of the 
body of Christ.” Theological terminology 
has gathered to itself through the years so 
much of emotional connotation, so much of 
other people’s ideas and interpretation, that 
it is difficult to get behind it to the idea it 
was originally intended to express. Accord- 
ing to James Seth, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, 
“society ’’ (Adler’s ethical manifold) “is 
not an organism, but the ethical organization 
of individuals.”* The whole is nothing 
without its parts but, on the other hand, no 
part isolated from the whole can attain any 
great degree of development or meaning. 
The ethical manifold reminds me, to use a 
trivial illustration, of a picture puzzle on 
which I once spent several evenings. The 
individual pieces were shaped like familiar 
objects, boots, hammers, animals, furniture; 
but so small were they that it was impossible 
in most instances to make out on them any 
part of the completed picture. Apparently 
each piece had a form and meaning of its 
own, yet when the picture was complete each 
piece seen in its relation to the whole had an 
entirely different meaning. A star, for 
example, around which I attempted to build 
my picture turned out to be only a part 
of the tiling in the lower left hand corner, 
while three small, apparently meaningless 
pieces held the center of the picture. Par- 
enthetically, one wonders where, in the 
whole scheme of things, we who are Mac- 
Dougall’s “intellectual stars ”—inevitably 
the center of our own pictures—really will 
find ourselves. 

According to the ethicists (and I speak 
of them rather than of ourselves because too 
frequently we have degenerated the teach- 
ings of our masters into a justification of 
the exploitation of the “poor” that the 
“ godly ” may thereby attain merit), society 


* Quoted by James Ford: Social Problems and 
Social Policy, page 60. 
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is composed of conscious, individual parts, 
each with an unique contribution to make 
without which the whole must be imperfect. 
Furthermore, no individual part can fail to 
attain to its highest unique development 
without impairing in its fellow parts the 
realization of their fullest contribution. The 
conception of the uniqueness of each person- 
ality is one I should like to stress here be- 
cause it is on this that both the ethicist and 
the Christian base the claim that each indi- 
vidual, subnormal, commonplace, and cheap 
though he may be, has a worth in and of 
himself and his personality and rights must 
therefore be respected. I find little differ- 
ence, except in terminology, between Adler’s 
“supreme ethical rule” and “the law of 
Christ.” The latter counsels us to act 
toward each other as we would toward Him, 
since all are members of the same body; 
while according to Adler the supreme rule 
of the ethical individual is to “so act as to 
elicit the unique personality in others and 
thereby in thyself.” ! 

This then, is what social equality means 
to me, this ability to recognize and to re- 
spect and to develop the unique personality 
in each human being. To quote Professor 
Seth again, “ The attitude of the virtuous 
man towards his fellows is first, negatively, 
the making room for, or not hindering their 
personal life, and secondly, the positive 
helping of them to such a life, the removing 
of obstacles from their way, and the bring- 
ing about of conditions favorable to their 
personal development.” * Translated into 
terms of action, this means that we shall no 
longer treat people either as we should treat 
their replicas of ourselves, nor as clerks, 
negroes, motormen, dagos, undifferentiated 
members of a class which exists, so far as 
our personal actions are concerned, only to 
be useful to us} but as men and women, in- 
dividual personalities filling a necessary 
place in the social order and in themselves 
worthy of respect. We shall not “save our 
souls off the poor.” We shall on the con- 
trary do everything we do in a way which 
will contribute to the self-respect of these 
individual personalities, even though it in- 
volves calling a colored person “ Mr.” or 


* An Ethical Philosophy of Life, page 208. 
*Ford: Social Problems and Social Policy, 
page 61. 
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“Mrs.” or being patient with a stupid tele. 
phone operator. Each act of ours shall be 
done in a way which will help whomever we 
are in contact with, to a more perfect self. 
realization, even though that self is one 
which appeals to us not at all. We need not 
treat these personalities as friends and 
familiars, though we shall not refuse, purely 
on the basis of race or occupation, to have 
individuals among them as friends. Most 
of them would be as unwilling as we to 
attempt that relationship, but neither shalj 
we treat them as machines or as “ domestic 
pets.” We shall realize and act upon our 
realization that, as Dr. Adler puts it, “ The 
personality is not a detached and isolated 
thing. It is a center that radiates out in 
every possible direction and depends for the 
release of its energy on the influences re. 
ceived in turn from all directions.” And 
realizing this we shall see that our influence 
is a constructive, developing one. It means 
that the social worker will bend her skill 
toward discovering the unique excellencies 
and possibilities of development within each 
individual and family, rather than attempt 
to lead or to force all families to a uniform 
level of culture and standard of living. 

The recreation workers have made rather 
more of a start toward this ideal than most 
of the rest of us. Hull House, for example, 
encourages the practice of the old country 
arts and crafts, along with its efforts t 
“Americanize”’ the foreigner; and it has 
laid stress on the preservation of the finer | 
elements of Euopean culture. Feétes have 
been given in which the parents in pictur- 
esque foreign costumes have been hosts 
their thoroughly American children. Groups, 
in most recreational agencies, are encouf 
aged to find their own interests and to de 
velop those rather than to accept a program 
given them by a leader because it is good for 
them or because it has worked successfully 
in some other group. In case working 
agencies more and more stress is being laid 
on the necessity for discovering the family’ 
own plans and hopes rather than proposing 
to them a technically perfect plan, whic 
even though it may seem—may indeed be- 
much better, fails to take into account ind: 
vidual preferences and unique possibilities 
embryonic as they are. 




























* 4n Ethical Philosophy of Life, page 66. 
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You see, I have no cure-all to present to 
you, no large and well-sounding definition. 
I may have seemed to you fatalistic and 
aristocratic in my philosophy—but as a con- 
firmed case worker, in habit of thought as 
well as experience, my point of attack and 
my faith are necessarily in individual rather 
than in mass action. Realizing as she does 
the painful slowness of individual develop- 
ment and individual action, if the case 
worker did not have a deep and democratic 
faith in the possibilities of human person- 
ality, she would not have the courage to stick 
to her job. Confirmation of her belief in 
the personality-by-personality method comes 
from an unexpected source. That wise and 
charitable idealist, Eugene Debs, in speaking 
recently to an audience of laboring people, 
told them that he would not even if he could 
be a Moses to lead his hearers from the 


Egypt of industrial oppression. Because, he 
went on in answer to their gasp of inquiry, 
if he did, as soon as they were out, some 
genial politician would take them by the nose 
and lead them back in again. Trivial then 
as individual action might seem, the educa- 
tion and development of each individual 
worker so that he might assume his own 
fullest rights and_ responsibilities, first 
within his own group, then within the state, 
was the only way he saw out of the wilder- 
ness. Similarly, to help by our own attitude 
of respect each individual to attain his own 
self-respect, recognizing inequalities and 
treating them in such differential fashion 
that they become, paradoxically, equalities 
is the only way I know to overcome the 
cultural lag of races and individuals and to 
make real a true social equality. 





GIVERS OF LIFE 


WINFRED RHOADES 


WOMAN who had been living a 
A very active and useful life as travel- 

ing secretary for one of the great 
welfare organizations in the country was 
stricken by a baffling sickness and forced to 
lay aside her work. Like many of those 
she had been trying to help, she now found 
herself alone and almost unknown in a great 
city. Seeking out a boarding place and a 
bed, she employed a physician and a trained 
nurse. The nurse was purely businesslike, 
the physician equally so. One prescribed 
treatment, the other administered it. Each 
did the thing for which he was called in. 
Neither of them showed any concern for 
the woman’s deeper and greater needs—the 
needs that lay beneath and beyond the purely 
physical and superficial. 

Her adventures during the months and 
years that ensued were something like the 
following. A little physical improvement 
appeared in course of time, but only a little. 
Her eyes, meanwhile, were so sick that she 
was cut off from the resources she could 
have found in reading and writing and sew- 
ing, and her mind, thrown in upon itself, 
was bitterly troubled. Going to an oculist 
who had done some remarkable things, 
almost immediately she felt herself a 
changed person. She had found what she 


needed! She was going to be entirely well 
straightway ! 

But she was disappointed. The invalidism 
continued. 

Abandoning her general practitioner, she 
sought the aid of a woman physician whom 
the oculist suggested. Here she received 
valuable explanations with regard to her 
physical needs, and helpful suggestions for 
improving her mental tone. She was full 
of hope. She went to the mountains for a 
long sojourn in an invigorating atmosphere, 
with the glories of forest and hill and way- 
side flower and running brook to satisfy her 
hungry soul, and with interesting com- 
panionship continually at hand. 

Yet she did not recover health. 

A year went by, a year of struggle and 
yet of sanguine expectation; but despite 
more doctoring and another summer in the 
mountains the woman was still too ill to 
return to work. Financial embarrassments 
began to loom. Health must be found. She 
sought out a famous institution, and there, 
at last, the root of the trouble was treated. 
At last! Just a little time to recover from 
the operation, and she would be well. She 
even made a small beginning at some work 
that she thought might eventually provide 
her with means of living, and make her of 
use to other sick folk in addition. 
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Nevertheless the passing months did not 
bring health. 

Being obliged to visit a dentist for the 
usual repairs, another discovery was made. 
Her mouth was badly infected. Why, she 
wondered, had not the beloved physician at 
the great institution probed until he found 
this trouble? But let that pass. Now the 
cause of her invalidism had really been 
found, and she went cheerfully through the 
dismal business of gumming it again like a 
toothless baby. The trouble-breeding teeth 
ousted, and a winter in Arizona—this was 
the high road to health! 

The sequel is yet to come. Whatever may 
result from the dentistry, Arizona has 
proved disappointing, and she has moved 
on in further search. 

3ut this is not the whole story. I have 
not yet touched on the most important thing. 
The lonely sufferer needed help for her 
body; but far, far more did she need help 
for her soul. She was tortured with the 
problem of God and His ways, and the 
kindred problem of life’s present meaning 
and ultimate issue. The religion of form 
and dogma did not help. Her soul cried out 
for God—for strong and direct and creative 
intercourse with God. Her old ideas about 
Him did not satisfy. She wanted larger and 
truer thoughts of Him than she had con- 
tented herself with before. And she wanted 
more than that: she wanted to find out how 
to come into personal relations with Him, 
that she might gain from her communings 
confidence in life, power to take with 
triumphant spirit whatever life might bring, 
and a new joy in living. For she was be- 
coming increasingly conscious of this: that 
the one thing that really matters is the soul’s 
relations with the Being who is back of all 
this mystery of life. Let health be gained 
and life’s practical difficulties be brought to 
solution, if such things can be; but health 
or sickness, alone or surrounded by friends, 
money or no money, her chiefest need was 
to have within herself the secret of going 
ahead without fear, without worry, know- 
ing that her life is in the hands of the 
Eternal Father. 

The efficient nurse did not discern this 
deeper need; the informed and ingenious 








physicians failed when there was a call to 
pass beyond the realm of the physical into 
the life of the soul. Their eyes were dul] 
to any want that lay beyond the reach of 
drugs, and of actions governed by rule. 
When the sufferer stretched out vague, sup- 
pliant hands in search of the thing she 
needed most of all, they turned away. They 
missed their opportunity to be of most vital 
service. That was the business of someone 
else: it was the business of the church, 

How the woman finally found the needed 
spiritual help is not to be told here. But] 
have outlined the rest of the story at some 
length, because it illustrates both the need 
and the experience of part, at least, of those 
with whom the social case worker has to 
deal. From one specialist to another the 
floundering, troubled individual goes in 
order to have the obvious economic and 
physical and mental difficulties dealt with. 
For weeks, months, years perhaps, he lives 
in an alternation of hope and despair, of 
improvement and relapse, unless indeed he 
settles into a dull apathy; but through all 
his troubles, and notwithstanding all the 
efforts to help, not a soul touches the place 
where most he is in need of help. This is 
not the case with all: obviously not. But 
it is the case with some. 

It has often been held—it is still held by 
many—that religion is something with which 
the case worker has no concern, unless it be 
to ask whether the children go to Sunday- 
school and whether the parents are con- 
nected with any church. It is the greatest 
matter with which she may have the privilege 
of dealing. To help any individual to a 
more personal realization of the enfolding 
presence of the Father and Lover of every 
soul born into the world is to render the 
greatest service it is given to any man oF 
woman to render. To help any soul to open 
itself deliberately to God all the while, and 
to go forward every day consciously with 
God as unseen Great Companion, is to help 
that soul learn how to meet life bravely and 
to transform defeat into victory. 

There are sublime and strengthening real- 
izations of God's presence, utter confidences 
in God's far-seeing purposes and eternal 
love, that would make life over for all of 
if we would lay hands on them. But most 
men and women need some wise and under- 
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standing helper if they are to come at all to 
these pregnant realizations and confidences. 
They need a helper who can lift himself up 
above the thought that he is merely a solver 
of practical problems, and conceive of him- 
self as more than all things else a giver 
of life. 

Merely urging a person to go to church 
is not enough. That is like passing the 
invalid along from specialist to specialist. 
The case worker, “having come already into 
vital and confidential relations with the 
individual who needs help, and having 
brought out of the depths some recognition 
of the profounder need, can say words that it 
might not for a long while be possible for 
another person to say. The need is im- 
mediate. If life is to be given, he who holds 
the moment in his hands must be the giver. 
Moreover, religious talk (when it is intelli- 
gent and sincere) may have more effect com- 
ing from one who is not looked upon as a 
professional religious teacher than from a 
priest or minister whose words are apt to 
be regarded as a sort of vocational cant. 

One dares not tell in print what church 
associations, church instructions, church 
worship have meant to men and women, 
boys and girls, whom one has seen subjected 
to those influences during a period of years. 
Thrilling stories of souls and their growth, 
and of the changes that came about in lives 
and in homes, must be stored away in 
silence. But the work done in church was 
effective because life’s pregnant moments 
were seized. That is the point I am making 
with regard to the case worker. She has, 
not seldom, opportunity that is priceless. 
Sometimes she has the opportunity repeated 
week after week when mind and soul are 
most receptive. Time after time she can 
repeat the lesson. And it is lessons her 
pupil needs—lessons often gone over again, 
just as in school, in simplest words, with 
uttermost patience, until somewhat of the 
great truth has been grasped, and the trans- 
forming idea has been laid hold on. Here 
a Suggestion, there a renewal of it and per- 
haps a little addition to it, again the frank 
telling of a personal experience or practice, 
and all with utter freedom from pretense 
or other cant—and so the groping soul may 
be helped on its way toward life more 
victorious and more abundant. 


“Artists, aware of a more vivid and more 
beautiful world than other men, are always 
driven by their love and enthusiasm to try 
to express, bring into direct manifestation, 
those deeper significances of form, sound, 
rhythm, which they have been able to appre- 
hend.” I have forgotten where I read it, 
but the passage suggests exactly my con- 
ception of the social worker’s deeper and 
greater task. Men and women whose lot 
it is to deal with the commonplace and sordid 
things of life feel sometimes envious of 
those creators of loveliness who fill the 
world with glorious music, beautiful pic- 
tures, noble and inspiring books. But the 
man or woman who is driven by love and 
enthusiasm to help human souls discover 
and develop their deeper significances, and 
to lift themselves up to hitherto unrealized— 
and perhaps scarcely guessed—values and 
victories and purities and joys, such a man 
or woman performs a creative artistry 
greater even than that of the Beethovens 
and Angelos and Dantes. To help a troubled 
soul to find comfort and peace is a great 
thing. To help it lift up its eyes to new 
vision is a greater. To help it learn how to 
press forward toward that better vision is 
to be a giver of life. To labor in the realm 
of undeveloped souls, and become there a 
transformer and exalter of values—that is 
to share in the divine creative work. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, in one of his wise little 
books, uses the expression “ social quacks.”’ 
The phrase fits well. They are quacks be- 
cause they deal with externals rather than 
with internals and are satisfied with appear- 
ances rather than with realities. Men and 
women are led to think that if the outward 
conditions of life are altered, all is done 
that is needed: happiness will follow, life 
will be easy and satisfying. The worker 
who interests himself in individuals knows 
that this is not so. It is quackery. Not 
through the changing of conditions alone 
lies the way of hope, but more directly 
through the changing of men and women. 
Their minds must be changed, their atti- 
tude toward things as they find them. They 
must be led to desire more than improved 
conditions: they must be led to desire to 
live ever in mind and soul for the ideal 
order; they must be led to desire a spirit 
that shall enable them to live victoriously 
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even now while outward conditions of life 
are not happy, and to move forward out of 
shams into realities. 

If their minds are to be changed effec- 
tively and creatively, they must receive 
vision. Hope of its realization, and en- 
deavor to realize it, must be stirred up to 
unceasing activity. And as the greatest 
power for producing these results, men and 
women are in need of conscious and greaten- 
ing relations with the ever-present Spirit of 
the living God of love and wisdom and 
goodness and truth and life. They need to 
learn that God is not indifferent to them and 
their welfare: that He is their Friend, that 
He is close at hand all the while, that He 
desires the right outcome of their lives. 
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They need to learn also that in order to 
reach that right outcome, they must make 
themselves into co-workers with God. 

It is difficult ground that he treads who 
tries to help the mass of people religiously, 
Some are not ready for such help, and 
nothing can be done. And there are always 
the sectarian complications. But without 
entering the realm of controversy, without 
infringing upon differences between Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew, there is one thing 
common to all, that can be talked about. 
It is the thought of the eternal God. To 
confirm that thought in any soul, to make it 
clearer, truer, more comforting and more 
exalted, to help a soul find itself in God, 
is the greatest service one can perform. 





THE CARE OF THE HOMELESS IN 
CLEVELAND 


CLARENCE A. PRETZER 
Assistant to General Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities? 


HE problem of helping the homeless 
| man is troublesome and discouraging, 
perhaps because we lack an under- 
standing of his psychological makeup. As 
our fund of case work knowledge grows 
and our technique in handling personality 
difficulties develops, we should get better 
results in our work with the homeless—and 
with better results, more satisfaction. 
The Cleveland Associated Charities was 
formed by the union of two organizations. 
The first function of one of these was the 
care of families; the chief interest of the 
other was in stranded sailors. The care of 
the homeless, which was so important a 
part of the Associated Charities at its be- 
ginning, has diminished as the work with 
families has increased, and since 1904 the 
Associated Charities has made various plans 
to induce the city government to take over 
the care of the homeless. During 1925 we 
succeeded in getting the city actually to write 
into its budget for the Welfare Department 
an item sufficient to cover the cost of oper- 
ating the Wayfarers’ Lodge. However, 
when the budget was cut, this item was 
entirely wiped out. We are still hoping that 


Ms Now General Secretary, Scranton (Pa.) Family 
Welfare Bureau. 





the city may some time assume its responsi- 
bility for this service. 

This article is not intended as an argu- 
ment in favor of our plan of care for the 
homeless. It is simply a narrative of how 
we in Cleveland are meeting this problem. 


The Lodge Committee 

Wayfarers’ Lodge is under the control 
of a committee which acts as a Board of 
Directors and has full charge of the general 
policies of the Lodge. The superintendent 
is directly responsible to it. This committee 
meets once each month to hear the report of 
the secretary and discuss and decide on new 
policies. The secretary is the assistant to 
the general secretary of the Associated 
Charities and acts as a connecting link be- 
tween the committee, the main office of the 
society and the Lodge. The committee is 
helpful in bringing about economies in the 
general management of the Lodge—in such 
matters as purchases of supplies, working 
out trucking schedules, and reducing labor 
costs. 

General Plan 

The general plan of the committee for 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge has been to provide 
a place where a man without funds could 
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get food, lodging, and guidance without 
heing compelled to panhandle or beg. In 
this connection we have devised a scheme 
of distributing tickets to business houses, 
clergymen, clubs, or to any citizen who re- 
quests them. These tickets serve a double 
purpose because the persons who distribute 
them feel that they have done their duty in 
making it possible for the man in need to 
receive care, and begging is discouraged 
since the tickets carfnot be cashed anywhere. 

Men are permitted to remain at the Lodge 
during their emergency. This means that 
men who are residents of the city may re- 
main until they are able to find work; non- 
residents, young and old men, may stay until 
some solution of their problems can _ be 
worked out. (This usually means that they 
return to their homes or relatives or that 
they secure work.) Convalescent men are 
permitted to remain at the Lodge until they 
are able either to go back to work or to 
make some other adjustment. The dis- 
pensaries refer a good many men who are 
in need of one or two dispensary treatments 
and who would otherwise have no place 
to stay. The superintendent of the Lodge 
has the authority to keep men there up to 
three days; whether anyone may remain 
there for a longer time rests with the case 
worker. 

Equipment 

The present equipment of the Lodge is 
far from ideal. It is located in a one-story 
building which is given to us free of rent. 
We have divided the building into sections: 
One contains a sitting room where there 
are facilities for reading, another a fumi- 
gator in which all of the men’s undergar- 
ments are fumigated with sulphur fumes each 
night. There is a woodyard, where every 
ablebodied man is required to work for each 
meal or lodging given. There is an office 
for the superintendent and a small dispen- 
sary room where two medical students give 
every new applicant a physical examination, 
being especially on the alert to find any form 
of contagious disease and to detect incipient 
illness. There is a dormitory with a capacity 
of 163 beds; a dining room where we can 
Seat 110 men at a time; and a kitchen suf- 
ficiently large to serve the employees and 
transients. Every man is required to take 
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a shower bath before retiring (most of the 
men are glad of this opportunity). 


Meals 


The menu for transients is oatmeal and 
milk for breakfast, stew, coffee and bread 
for dinner and supper. In special cases, 
where the man is going to remain at the 
Lodge over a longer period than usual or 
is in need of special food, he is given his 
meals at the employees’ table. The home 
economics department works with the Lodge 
committee in deciding on menus so that good 
food can be served for a small cost. We 
have set a budget figure of 35 cents a day 
for the cost of food for each employee; we 
have not changed the menu for transients 
because we believe that a balanced meal 
would be expensive, and that a nutritious 
stew is sufficient to serve a man for a few 
days until he can get a job or in some way 
work out his difficulty. 


Economies 


We were able to reduce our budget for 
heat $500 in 1926 largely through burning 
railroad ties and box car timbers instead of 
coal. This also provides plenty of work 
for the men. 

In the item of repairs we were able to 
reduce our 1926 budget $600 by having re- 
pairs made by the men at the Lodge rather 
than by skilled mechanics. All trades are 
represented usually in the Lodge: car- 
penters, cement finishers, painters, and 
glaziers are ready to do their part toward 
keeping the Lodge in a good state of repair. 


Registration 


The men who come to the Lodge are regis- 
tered. The registration card was developed 
for the purpose of identification and to keep 
a record of the length of time and the num- 
ber of times any particular man has been 
at the Lodge. This card also makes it pos- 
sible for us to tell how many different men 
were served at the Lodge each month during 
the year. 

During 1925, 23,392 lodgings and 58,784 
meals were given at a cost of $19,530 (in- 
cluding all administrative and case work 
charges). Our figures for the woodyard 
are kept separate: during 1925 we pur- 
chased and handled 322 cords of wood at 
a cost of $5,411 including the original cost 
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of the wood. This wood was sold at a 
profit of about 38 per cent or a little more 
than $2,000. 

Case Work 

The superintendent is constantly on the 
alert to pick out young men who have just 
recently left their homes. Each of these 
men is asked to have a conference with Mr. 
Goldenbogen, a case worker in the Asso- 
ciated Charities who has for more than 
twenty-five years been dealing with the 
problems of the homeless. He is able to 
show them the value of keeping their con- 
nections with their families and friends, and 
to help them get back home. Besides those 
who are especially selected and asked to have 
an interview with Mr. Goldenbogen, any 
man at the Lodge who wishes may have this 
privilege. 

We have uot believed that 
coming to the Lodge should be interviewed. 
We have found it difficult to keep the men 
at the Lodge long enough to get sufficient 
background and resources on which to build 
any sort of plan. Many of the men, even 
after they haye agreed to remain in the 
Lodge long enough for us to get a reply to 


every man 
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a letter or telegram, have disappeared long 
before the answer arrives. Most of the men 
remain only one night, coming in the even- 
ing and leaving early in the morning, 

Just recently, an old, blind man was re. 
turned to his people in Milwaukee where he 
will be cared for for the rest of his life. 
Mr. Goldenbogen was the first person to 
whom this old man revealed the fact that 
he had more than $6,000 in cash, part on 
his person and part in a bank in Milwaukee, 
all of which he had earned selling shoe- 
strings on the streets of Chicago after he 
became blind. When he arrived at the 
Lodge he had a check in his pocket payable 
to himself for $3,700. He lived at the 
Lodge until Mr. Goldenbogen was able to 
arrange for his care with relatives. He had 
come to Cleveland in search of an old friend 
with whom he had lived more than thirty 
years ago and of whom we were unable to 
find any trace. 

The letters which have come from men 
and boys who went home on the advice of 
the case worker, and trom men who ap- 
parently paid no attention to his advice, show 
the value of having a case worker at the 
Lodge. 


UNREALIZED COMMUNITY ASSETS 


EDWARD L. PARKER 


N pioneer days, when social case work 

as a profession was in its infancy, it 

was generally felt that common sense 
and a knowledge of human nature were 
about all a social worker needed. This lack 
of appreciation for the need of specialized 
training on the part of the social worker 
had, however, some good effects that pos- 
sibly we might try to re-cultivate today: 
Boards of directors and others connécted 
with the various charitable agencies of the 
earlier period, if they were interested and 
conscientious, felt a much more definite 
sense of responsibility to “leap into the 
fray,” to take an active part in the solution 
of case problems, and generally to do their 
bit. 

Since the trained worker has come into 
the field there have arisen, in the minds of 
many, doubts as to what should be done by 
the volunteer. Intelligent volunteers are 


General Secretary, Bridgeport Family Welfare Soctety 





frequently heard to complain because they 
are given too little scope tor independent 
action and because they feel that too often 
they have been assigned routine jobs. All 
along the line there seems to have developed 
a feeling that, with the exception of the 
unusually intelligent full-time woman volun- 
teer, the responsibility and usefulness of the 
individual lay member has grown less, and 
that the paid trained workers should handle 
practically all our case problems. 

This tendency seems decidedly unfor- 
tunate; nor does it seem that this failure to 
give others more readily a portion of out 
case work burdens altogether reflects credit 
upon our leadership, our adaptability, of 
our power to delegate responsibility. But 
how can we secure the advantages of the 
old order without losing the gains of the 
new? How can we maintain standards and 
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yet keep the personal interest of our sup- 
porters ? 

In the first place, it would seem wise 
perhaps to recognize the fact that many 
good people, whose support we should have 
whole-heartedly, are not giving us their 
backing because they say we are “ too cold- 
blooded,” “ too scientific,” or “too profes- 
sional.” Would we not do well to try to 
develop a group of persons in our com- 
munity who, though not recognizing at the 
start the value of scientific case work 
methods, could be of much service to us in 
connection with the less difficult of our 
human problems’ Take, for example, the 
old, the sickly and infirm in our families: 
how many of us have made a conscious 
effort to interest church groups in our com- 
munities to have these people visited from 
time to time? As I write, I think of an old 
woman in one of our families who, infirm 
and sickly, is left alone most of the day. 
She craves companionship and would wel- 
come with enthusiasm the opportunity to 
see a “ friendly visitor’ from time to time. 
The opportunity to air his views on life to 
a good listener, would be a source of infinite 
comfort to an old man. 

In our more complicated case problems, 
our visitors are frequently incapable (be- 
cause of over-heavy case loads) of doing 
much more than attend to the “ executive ” 
aspects of their job as distinguished from 
the more vital “ leadership” features of case 
work which Mr. Lee has pointed out; often, 
in trying to settle the immediately pressing 
problems confronting the family as a whole, 
individuals within the family group are 
somewhat overlooked. Could not our volun- 
teers give valuable service here? 

The case of the Jones family is an illus- 
tration in point : 

Pak ty has been known to the family wel- 

y since 1915, when Mr. J deserted just 
before the birth of the fourth child. Mrs. 2s 
= weak and dependent woman, was left with 
our young children to bring up, and no means of 
support except by her own efforts. For several 
years she went out to work each day, leaving the 
two younger children in the day nursery, the 
society making up the difference between her earn- 
mgs and the amount required. 

Finally John, the oldest boy, became of working 
ie and a job was found for him. He did not 
my 4 Fe however, and ended by being sent 

school for stealing from his em- 


Ployer. Released from the institution, he was 
worse than before and, after getting into various 
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scrapes, joined the army. Repeated efforts were 
made to persuade John to assign part of his army 
pay to his mother, but without result. 

In the meantime William, the second son, having 
finished the minimum school requirements, went 
to work in a local factory, and from then on 
assumed the role of head of the family. For 
several years he worked faithfully and turned over 
practically all his earnings to his mother. 

One day William unexpectedly called at the 
office to see the general secretary. Several weeks 
before he had lost his job, admittedly through his 
own fault, and despite continuous efforts, he had 
been unable to find other work. For many months 
he had been growing irritated with his mother and 
his younger brother and sister because of their 
criticisms and complaints. His home was drab 
and unattractive and life seemed very hard. He 
had gradually grown to feel that since nobody 
in the family had ever done anything for him, 
there was no good reason for sacrificing himself 
further for them. He expressed his intention of 
“leading his own life,” as his father and brother 
had done, and said that he had made up his mind 
to leave the city within a few days and from that 
time on to spend his money on himself. He was 
in dead earnest, forming a new philosophy of life, 
and was in process of social revolt, not only against 
his own family but against society at large. He 
had been spending most of his spare time hanging 
around cheap dance halls, had been drinking too 
much, and had been associating with poor com- 
panions. The effect of late hours and irregular 
habits had caused his loss of job. 

After listening to William’s outburst, the general 
secretary agreed with him that he had much to 
complain of, but got him to agree to do nothing 
drastic until efforts had been made to make matters 
better. 

A few days later, the general secretary went to 
the chairman of a men’s church club, told him 
fully of William’s history and difficulties, and 
arranged for a meeting that same evening with 
three other members of the club selected by the 
chairman. It was agreed that one of the men 
should take over the problem of trying to help 
William. A conscious effort was made to develop 
a natural point of contact between the two, and 
this was possible on the basis of William’s interest 
in music, apparently his sole source of outside 
pleasure. Mr. L, the man selected, could talk 
with him on a basis of common understanding, 
and their meeting seemed in no way forced. 
Furthermore, Mr. L was a self-made man and 
could readily understand William’s problems; and 
they took to each other immediately. After an 
hour’s sociable chat, it was arranged that William 
should go to Mr. L’s house to dinner the following 
Sunday. From this came a discussion of William’s 
unemployment, and Mr. L, who knew many of the 
employment managers, promised help. He later 
secured a position for William through one of his 
friends, although jobs were hard to find and the 
society during the same period of time had been 
unable to locate a job. 

From then on things moved rapidly. William 
had grown to like and to trust Mr. L, and had 
appreciated getting a job. Mr. L began to talk 
more to William about the possibilities of develop- 
ing his singing and persuaded him to have his 
voice tried out before his church choirmaster, an 
excellent musician. (The choirmaster had been 
asked to show interest in William and to treat 
him with special cordiality.) The outcome of 
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the meeting was that William, who had a good 
tenor voice, joined the church choir. 

Having gotten William inside the doors of the 
church, something unknown for several years, Mr. 
L proceeded to take systematic steps to make the 
young man feel at home. Several of the older 
members of the congregation were quietly “tipped 
off” to show a friendly attitude toward William 
and to see that he met the men and women of his 
own age. After a while he was invited to join a 
Junior Members Club. He did so and made a 
number of very good friends. 

William now began to realize that after all the 
whole world was not in league to persecute him 
and that there were a few good people still living. 
Having discovered a new and more satisfactory 
substitute, he no longer turned to “low-life” 
dance halls for his entertainment; he ceased drink- 
ing and gave up his poor companions. 

The indirect results were valuable, also: From 
the time he secured work through Mr. L’s efforts, 
he wanted to show Mr. L that he could make good 
if given a chance—and he has. His employment 
manager and foreman have both recently advised 
us that they are keeping an eye on him with pro- 
motion in mind. In the meantime, with the advice 
and approval of his foreman, he is taking a course 
of night study which, it is expected, will aid in 
his advancement. Finally, at the church he has 
volunteered and been accepted as a leader of a 
Boy Scout troop. 


It should be emphasized that the process, 
by which this young man was turned from 
a cowardly home deserter into a responsible 
member of the community, was the work of 
a man volunteer. The plan _ succeeded 
because : 

(1) On the basis of a ten-year contact, 
the family situation and that of the individ- 
uals in the family had been thoroughly 
diagnosed. 

(2) In the light of these facts, a man 
was thoughtfully chosen to fit the require- 
ments of William’s personality. 

(3) A natural as distinguished from a 
forced contact between the client and volun- 
teer worker was developed. 

(4) Mr. L was willing to give treatment 
in the light of the social history of the case. 

(5) Good liaison was maintained from 
start to finish between the society and the 
volunteer. 

It seems almost certain that this happy 
result would have been impossible but for 
the efforts of a volunteer man case worker. 
At the moment of crisis, William needed aid 
which could not have been supplied save 
by aman. Furthermore, hours of time that 
could not have been spared by the visitor 
from her ordinary round of case work duties 
were required. The solution was obtainable 
only from the efforts of an intelligent man, 
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a natural case worker, properly guided by 
a complete social diagnosis and by current 
and frequent contacts with the staff of the 
society. 

Take the case of Helen M: 


Helen’s parents had come to the United States 
from Austria almost immediately after their mar- 
riage in the old country. Mr. M soon learned 
English and acquired knowledge of a trade that 
enabled him to earn particularly high wages. 
As time went on, he began to drink, and through 
his own folly was always in financial difficulties. 

At the time the M case was referred to the 
society, there were two grown sons, a grown 
daughter and Helen, aged fourteen. Within the 
home, there was continual warfare, each member 
of the family quarreling with every other member 
in turn. Helen and her mother and sister were 
frequently disturbed at all hours of the night by 
the drunken revels of Mr. M and his companions. 
The family group which should have had a sub- 
stantial bank account, continually indulged in 
luxuries beyond its means; money was never 
available for prompt payment, and utter irre- 
sponsibility prevailed. 

Helen soon grew to realize that she could gain 
her ends best by “ working” her father when in 
his good moods, sober or drunk as the case might 
be. One month, when things were going well and 
when he was happy, Mr. M would be absurdly 
lavish ; the next month, he would give her nothing. 

Helen took a job in a store, and a few months 
later her employer, who had been very kind to 
her, was highly incensed to find that she had 
appropriated a substantial sum of money. At first 
she denied it, but finally admitted the truth. To 
make matters worse for Helen, about the same 
time a final outbreak within the family had taken 
place; the various members scattered to different 
parts of the city, Helen going to live with her 
father amid disreputable surroundings of drunken- 
ness and questionable morality. Something had to 
be done and done promptly. The following course 
was adopted: 

(1) Helen’s employer was persuaded not to take 
her to the juvenile court. 

(2) Helen, under threat of prosecution, was 
obliged to accept the authority of an informally 
appointed guardian, a friend of the society who 
had known her because of frequent sits to the 
store where she had worked. 

(3) Helen was persuaded to leave the dis- 
reputable surroundings where she was living and 
go to the Y. W. C. A. for a few days. 

(4) Later she was placed with a family, friends 
of her informal guardian, and the children were 
put in her charge. 

(5) She was asked to report from time to time 
to the guardian, who insisted that she put a stated 
amount of money in the bank each month which 
could not be touched. 

(6) She was given a reasonable amount of 
money to spend for pleasures and for clothes. 

(7) She was urged to go to the Y. W. C. A. 
for recreation and reasonable companionship. 

Naturally, the habits of irresponsibility which 
had been formed by her earlier bad surroundings 
could not be overcome in a day, and there have 
been times when Helen has revolted or felt herself 
very much abused. However, the volunteer 


guardian and her husband have softened the neces- 
sary discipline as much as possible; they have in- 
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vited Helen to their home, remembered her at 
Christmas and on her birthday, and been so under- 
standing in their relations with her that today, 
after two years, these periods of misunderstandings 
have become rare. She has grown to feel that 
Mrs. X and her husband are really her best friends, 
and she has been happy living with the specially- 
selected and understanding family for whom she 
has been working. 

Finally her associations, developed at the Y. W. 
C. A., have supplied for her a pathetically-needed 
outlet for companionship totally lacking in her 
own home. Happy in mind as the result of good 
surroundings and with good companionships, with 
over $200 in the bank and all her debts paid, she is 
forming good habits and overcoming bad. For 
several months she has been attending night school 
and is now forming plans to take a course, in the 
hope of being eligible to enter a training school 
for nurses later. 


This case, like that of William, seems to 
illustrate how treatment may be successfully 
administered by volunteers (carefully chosen 
in relation to the needs of the client) espe- 
cially those who are willing to keep in touch 
with the society and ready to use the social 
diagnosis as a background of all social 
treatment. 

If such results are obtainable in two 
rather difficult case problems, through volun- 
teer aid, why should we not try to administer 
similar treatment on a much wider scale 
than is now prevalent, profiting as we go 
along by our failures and successes and 
gradually developing a technique of delega- 
tion to volunteers? However, delinquents, 
actual or potential, should not be our sole 
concern. 

As I write there comes to mind some 
twenty cases similar to that of a young 
Italian boy whose family has been known 
to our society for six years. This case is, 
I believe, typical of many known to schools 
and social agencies. Without some help, 
many of these children, potentially capable, 
never make proper adjustments to life save 
by accident, and psychiatrists tell us that 
they all too often drift into eccentricities 
that lead them to state hospitals for the 
insane or ultimately to our almshouses. 

Dominic F is thirteen years old and in three 
years will go to work. Though coming of sturdy 
peasant stock, Dominic (bright mentally) is frail 
of body and timid by disposition. He plays no 
games with his companions, makes no friends and 
is pathetically solitary. Unless something is done 
before he is thrown into the rough and tumble of 
life three years hence, he will be a social misfit 
and his path will be thorny. At present he is 
reading books till all hours of the night and living 


in an atmosphere of unreality and dreams. His 
parents do not understand him and lack the worldly 


wisdom needed to be of help. A child of this sort 
needs an understanding older friend with a knowl- 
edge of the world to offer help and guidance, work- 
ing toward an adjustment; and the volunteer friend 
needs a social history and family diagnosis and 
above all the aid of a skilled psychiatrist. With 
these secured and an intelligent man volunteer on 
the job, we are hoping that the combination of 
scientific case work, psychiatry, and the proper 
human touch may provide an outlet for the boy’s 
now repressed personality, may take him away 
from day-dreams and put him in touch with the 
realities of life. 


Finally, consider the case of our enormous 
group of feebleminded and sub-normal citi- 
zens, with many of whom we have dealings. 
We know only too well that often if left 
alone they will go wrong, whereas if guided 
they frequently may be good citizens, despite 
obvious mental limitations. 

We have so far considered volunteer 
workers in connection with the following 
types of social problems : 

(1) “Friendly visiting” for the lonely, 
the aged, and the sick. 

(2) The youthful delinquent, the victim 
mainly of unfortunate environment. 

(3) The individual whose maladjustment 
is primarily social, as distinguished from 
psychological, but who has not yet become 
pronouncedly delinquent. 

(4) The youthful day-dreamer and the 
emotionally unstable, removed from realities 
of life and obviously socially unadjusted. 

(5) Feebleminded and sub-normal indi- 
viduals. 

This discussion does not by any means 
attempt to cover the whole field but merely 
to evoke thought on the subject of volunteer 
aid and participation in connection with our 
activities. 

In conclusion, we maintain that along with 
the splendid progress that has taken place 
in the development of professional standards 
and technique, there has grown up a pro- 
fessional exclusiveness that ‘endangers our 
effectiveness. The maintenance of high 
standards of case work is not of necessity 
a bar to the extension of volunteer service 
to a far greater degree than generally exists 
today. A proper utilization of such service 
will vastly increase our capacity for com- 
munity usefulness, while gaining for us con- 
tacts which will be of great value and which, 
intelligently handled, may be used as a 
means of winning for us friends whose 
support we can ill afford to overlook. 
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EDITORIALS 
CU er te snes through the pressure 





of the immediate task, the social 

worker is seeking those underlying 
currents which—once we can find and guide 
them—will prevent the recurrent ills of 
human beings. If children brought up under 
the care of ignorant, thoughtless parents 
tend to be unstable and delinquent, must we 
merely accept the situation and try to re- 
form its evil products, or can we get behind 
the scenes and stabilize the home? Parent- 
teachers associations, women’s clubs, and 
federations for child study throughout the 
country are studying the child and educating 
the parent. What is the responsibility of the 
case worker beyond that inevitable, slow, 
day-to-day educational process in the indi- 
vidual home ? 

It is significant that the program of the 
Family Division of the National Conference 
of Social Work to be held at Cleveland, 
May 26 to June 2, devotes two of its five 
meetings to this fundamental problem. 
“What Has Social Work to do With the 
Founding of New Families?” is the ques- 
tioning title of Miss Richmond’s paper for 
the first session. “The Present Status of 
Education for Parenthood ” and the further 
development in this field are the topics for 
another meeting. No less pertinent are the 
sessions on the relation of religion to the 
development of personality and the discus- 
sion of growth in personality, with sugges- 
tions as to measuring these intangible 
changes in human beings. 

These are not new topics. They crop up 
constantly in the thinking of case workers, 
and will continue to crop up for years to 


come, for they are age-old problems of 
human nature. The roster of speakers for 
this year’s Conference sessions augurs well 
for help toward real prevention. 

EASURING sticks for social case 

work will also come in for a goodly 
share of attention at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. Four group meetings, 
to be held simultaneously, will discuss defini- 
tion of terms. They will have the benefit of 
recommendations of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Statistical Interpretation which 
has been considering this subject through 
the year. The Association’s Committee on 
the Content of Family Case work promises 
a report which will be the basis of another 
series of group discussions. 

Another recently appointed committee— 
on Relief Problems of Family Agencies, 
with Karl de Schweinitz as chairman—will 
present a report at the joint meeting with 
the Division on Organization of Social 
Forces. Miss Margaret Byington is chair- 
man of a similar committee appointed by the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization to study relief budgets in com- 
munities where there are financial federa- 
tions. Florence Waite of Cleveland has 
been asked to present a paper on how to 
study a record. Her fruitful study of the 
records of the Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties’ is an earnest of a profitable meeting; 
doubly profitable if Gordon Hamilton ac- 
cepts the invitation to lead the discussion. 

There will be as usual one general meet- 
ing with the presentation of annual reports 
by the executive secretary and field direc- 
tor; at least one additional business meeting 
for the consideration of committee reports 
and other matters ; and a dinner meeting for 
general secretaries and supervisors. There 
will also be opportunity for different groups 
of workers—district secretaries, visitors, 
small city workers—to hold special meetings 
for the consideration of their problems. 

The headquarters of the Association will 
be at the Hotel Cleveland on the mezzanine 
floor. The program, which will be ready 
for distribution about May 1, will give de- 
tails as to meetings and meeting places. 


*See “Study of Tuberculous Families,” Tue 
Famity, March, 1925. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN STUDENT TRAINING 


FLORENCE SYTZ 
Field Worker, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


a method of teaching its processes to 

new workers or to students with any 
degree of effectiveness. One serious handi- 
cap of course has been the scarcity of case 
material written in such a way that it shows 
method. Social case work has a large 
amount of accumulated theory and an in- 
finitesimal amount of recorded process; 
hence the dilemma of the supervisor in any 
social agency when faced with a new worker 
or student in training. In 1922 the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, recog- 
nizing the need for articulation of the 
processes of social case work, stated in a 
pamphlet on “ Social Work” that “ empha- 
sis must be placed on process as an aid in 
keeping in mind the fact that not what is 
done, but how it is done, is what constitutes 
the test of professional activity.” If then 
it is believed that the distinction between 
the so-called “trained” and “ untrained ” 
worker is not so much in what is done, but 
in how it is done, it is obviously necessary 
to find some way to show the method used 
in dealing with case situations. 

Mrs. Sheffield has opened one avenue of 
approach in her outline for recording the 
process interview. This outline lends itself 
admirably to teaching purposes as its use 
makes possible a glimpse of the worker or 
student in action. The length of the inter- 
view, written according to Mrs. Sheffield’s 
plan, the time it takes to write such an inter- 
view, along with the questionable value of 
such subjective-objective information as this 
system of recording emphasizes, all tend 
toward making the outline impractical for 
wholesale adoption. A limited use, however, 
of the outline by students in training has 
been found helpful in the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research in understanding and 
estimating the student’s progress in the prac- 
tice of psychiatric social work, as well as in 
furnishing a background of material neces- 
sary in the formulation of a method of 
individualized instruction. 

Before attempting to write a process inter- 
view the students were given “ Reflective 


Get work has not, as yet, developed 


By-Products of a Social Treatment Inter- 
view” * to read and it was agreed that in 
general the form of the outline should be fol- 
lowed. In order to avoid a too early crystal- 
lization of ideas, the question of the analysis 
of the interview was left entirely to the 
student, as it was thought that to talk in 
terms of “ attitudes ” might, especially in the 
beginning of the training period, lead to a 
stilted, meaningless juggling of phraseology. 

The interview we present was written by 
a student from the Smith College School 
for Social Work, a month after beginning 
her field training at the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research. This student had 
had a course of eight weeks in the theory 
of psychiatric social work but she had had 
no actual experience in any kind of social 
case work. 

The situation with which the student was 
attempting to cope was presented by Mary 
Smith, a twelve-year-old American girl, liv- 
ing in a small town in Illinois, who had been 
brought into court on account of sex delin- 
quency and forgery. The history, as given 
by the family welfare society, showed that 
Mary’s mother had been sexually promiscu- 
ous since her marriage; her father was 
described as a “ heavy drinker” and a man 
of “high temper.” The judge of the local 
court in which Mary appeared arranged for 
her examination in Chicago at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research. 

In the psychological examination Mary 
was found to have high average intelligence ; 
her school record coincided with this rating 
as she was in the eighth grade and doing 
satisfactory work. The psychiatrist recom- 
mended foster home placement in Chicago 
under the supervision of the social service 
department of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search. This plan was approved by the local 
court for a six months’ trial period and 
Mary was brought to Chicago and placed 
in a foster home. The placement proved 
unsatisfactory and so, before the end of the 
six months, Mary was transferred from the 

*“ Reflective By-Products of a Social Treatment 


Interview,” by Helen L. Myrick and Ada E. Shef- 
field. Journal of Social Forces, May, 1925. 
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foster home to a small club for girls. The 
local court was asked to extend the period 
of Mary’s supervision and it did so against 
the wishes of Mary’s parents. 

On a Sunday morning, the student was 
visited at her home by Mary, Mary’s father, 
mother, and baby brother. The student’s 
record and analysis of the interview which 
took place at this time follows: 


About 10:30 Sunday morning there is a ring at 
the door and shortly after the landlord appears to 
tell student she has callers. Student hastens into 
the living room and is astounded to confront Mary 
surrounded by her family, rumors only of whose 
visit to Chicago had reached her. (Mary had on 
one occasion asked student to point out her house, 
consequently she knew student’s address. ) 

Mary rises and introduces her father and 
mother. She conducts this little ceremony as if 
the occasion were the most correct of social calls 
and she the most well-bred of debutantes. Hands 
are shaken all around, and student, bewildered 
with the suddenness of it all and in order to give 
herself time to collect her scattered wits, launches 
the conversation upon banalities. 

Student: Well, I am glad to see you people. 
Mary must be too. She was hoping you'd 
come; getting a little lonesome, eh, Mary? 

Mary: Yes, indeed, I should say I was glad to 
see them. 

Mother (A little bit of a wizened-up thing, 
holding a big baby, which greatly resembles 
her, on her knee, speaks up in tones of exag- 
gerated amiability): We're glad to be here. 
We were coming away sooner, but we weren't 
able to get started. Mary, here, didn’t know 
we were coming. She didn’t get our letter— 
we wrote it last Sunday too. 

Student: That’s too bad. But the main thing 
is that you’re here, isn’t it? Is this the baby 
I’ve heard so much about? 

Mother: Yet it is, poor little fellow. He’s tired 
from the trip. 

(Baby whines a bit, and landlady comes in and 
coos at him offering to take him to the kitchen. 
He ts, however, retained.) 

Student: What sort of a trip did you have? 

Here both parents launch into a joint descrip- 
tion of the “excursion train.” The father mumbles 
and grumbles about its slowness and the mother 
exclaims about how hard it was on the baby. 
Mary remains quietly seated by her father, who 
goes on talking about Chicago. He too is little 
and dried-up looking; both the mother and father 
are shabbily dressed. His manner of talking, 
though dogmatic and grumbling, does not arouse 
the antagonism in the student which the sugary, 
false-sounding clucking of the mother stirs. 

Father: I used to work with the Service Lum- 
ber Company and come every month to Chi- 
cago. I know this place well, I do. I have no 
trouble in getting about. 

Student: And how do you like where Mary is 
staying ? 

Father: Oh, I guess it’s all right. I’ve only 
just been there though. We would have come 
up before only we’ve been moving. We've got 
a house all of our own now. 

Then follows a few banalities about the trouble 

of moving and the weather; finally there is silence. 


Since Mary’s family do not introduce the subject 
for the day, student is forced to ask: 

Student: Well now, Mr. Smith, what do you 
think about Mary’s staying here in Chicago? 

Mother (chipping m): We think it’s time she 
came home. Her six months is up now and 
she should be home. 

Father: That’s what I says. We want to know 
when she’s coming home. Judge, he said, six 
months when he sent her up here, and that six 
months is up. Miss Brown now she tells me 
something else and Miss Ames she says some- 
thing different to that. I went to the Judge, 
I did, and I says to him “ Judge, I got to know 
what you’re going to do with my daughter. 
They all tell me different.” An’ judge, he 
says, “Smith, you’re a hard man to talk to; 
you get your mind all set on one thing. But I 
got to send her to State School if you don’t 
do some things they ask.” I moved into a 
house of my own, just where Miss Brown 
asked me to. What I wants to know is, what 
you're going to do about it. When a man is 
sentenced to the “pen” for six months, he 
goes. And when that’s over he comes out. 

Student: But don’t think about it that way. 
Mary hasn’t been sent here as a punishment. 

Father: Well, she done what she done, and she 
has to pay for it. What I want to know is 
when it’s going to end. 

Mother: Yes, indeed, when is it going to end! 
Father: Her mother here has a little baby and 
no one to help her. She needs her at home. 
Mary: I certainly should be at home helping 

my mother. 

Student: But, Mr. Smith, don’t compare Mary’s 
stay here with a prison sentence. 

Father: Well, that’s what I'd get. 

Student: But she’s just a child, and children 
don’t commit crimes. 

Father: Well, I ’spose ; 

Student: . We just want to do everything here 
for Mary we can; we want to keep her here 
until we’re sure she'll do well at home, the 
way you want her to. 

Father: (interested) Yes, I know the way she 
should go. We knew nothing about her being 
out nights. Miss Brown, she thought I didn’t 
know what was what because I'd been around 
a lot; lived in different places. But I’ve lived 
steady in Illinois since I was married. I[ 
made her see I knew something. 

Student: I’m sure you do know what is right. 
And it’s most important that you should feel 
that we're trying to give every chance to 
Mary. You saw Mrs. Scott, didn’t you? 
She’s a nice woman. She looks after Mary 
well there, and it’s my business to see to other 
— concerning her—school, and things like 
that. 

Father: Oh, I’m sure you mean to do well by 
her. She’s there with girls that know right 
from wrong. I think she’s better there than 
that place she was before. I wasn’t satisfied 
about that. 

Student: Yes, I think she’s better too. Then 
you have nothing to worry about the expense, 
because you are not having to finance her. 
You weren't worrying about that, were you? 
You know she really is having an unusual 
opportunity. 

Father: Well, I didn’t know about that at first, 
but it’s better now. I guess she is getting 
more things than I could give her. 
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Student: Oh, I’m sure you’d do what you could 
for her, but one can’t do more than one can 
afford. 


Father: That’s true; I’m only a working man, 
you know. I can’t do much for her. 
Student: You said you had a new house. Is 


your mother-in-law still with you? 

Father: Oh, no, we’ll never do that again. We 
just stayed with them because they wanted 
company. Miss Brown wanted us to leave 
and we did. 

Father here launches forth on a long account of 
the business deal which resulted in the taking of 
the new house; all of which the student does not 
catch on account of his mumbling and because she 
is so uncomfortably conscious of Mary’s reaction 
to the recent discussion of her affairs. Mary had 
wiggled and twitched on the couch beside her 
father and finally had got up and gone around to 
play with the baby. She and her mother talk 
about home affairs and tweet the baby who 
threatens to storm. They have finally to stand up 
to keep him quiet, he subsides to some extent, but 
is still cross. In a pause in the father’s torrent, 
student rises and turns to the group standing. 

Student: He must be tired. Is there anything 
I can get for him? 


Mother: Oh, it’s all right, he’s just sleepy. 
Student: And how do you find Mary looking? 
Mother: All right, but not much different from 


what she was before she came. 
Mary: I gained ten pounds. I weigh 120. 
Mother: l hardly weigh half that. I just weigh 
86 pounds. 

Mary: (belligerently) You'd be a lot fatter if I 

were at home to work as I should be. 

Father: (still leaning back of couch) and I’ve 

lost a lot of weight these last few months. I 
sure have. I’ve been worried. 

Mother: Yes, he certainly has. 

Student: That’s too bad. 

Mary: Well, I guess we'll be going. Are we 

going back there? (i.e., club) 

Mother: We won't eat there, but I want to go 

there. 
Mary (impatiently) What are you going to do? 
I have to phone her if we don’t come back. 

Mother: Well, I want to go back and get some 
things for the baby, but we can have dinner 
some place else. 

Mary: Well, then, I won’t have to use her slug 

(telephone coin). 

There is almost a malicious sharpness in the 
tone of this remark. Worker wagers Mary has 
little affection for “her,” meaning Mrs. Scott, 
matron of the club. Party has now moved out 
onto the landing at the top of the apartment stairs. 


Father: Will I not be seeing you again? 

Student: Well, I'll be at the office in the 
morning. 

Mary: He means before he goes—he’s going to- 
night. 

Student: Well, then I’m afraid not. 


Father: You see, I didn’t want to miss time 
from my work. 

Mother and Mary start down stairs at this, but 
the father lingers. Worker calls good-bye to Mrs. 
Smith and Mary calls out quite heartily, ‘“ Good- 
bye, Miss White.” 

Student: You do feel more satisfied now you’ve 
seen everything, don’t you? You know, I do so 
want you to feel how very anxious we are to 
help Mary. We don’t want to confine her, and 
we don’t want to set a definite time, because 


we want to be sure she’s all ready to go back 
when she goes. 

Father: Now, that’s all right. I don’t mind. I 
says to myself before I came up here “I'll 
just see what they think; if they go on talking 
the way you've been talking I’ll say to them, 
‘You can have her.’” I didn’t like that other 
place she was, but I’m satisfied now. She’s 
getting a good chance. 

Student: Yes, you do understand, don’t you, 
that it’s going to take time. We wanted her 
away from her old environment—you know, 
the boys she went with and everything—long 
enough so that she’ll get other interests and 
acquire new habits. 

Father: I understand—I understand. 

Student: Then you feel you can leave it to us 
about the time? 

Father: Yes, I do. You'll let me know? But 
you'll be writing to them. You let them know 
and they’ll let me know. 

Student: I certainly will. Good-bye, and I’m 
so glad you came to see me. 

Student and father shake hands and he trots 
downstairs to join his wife and children who are 
waiting below. 

Impression: Mary’s mother appears to be a 
weak-willed, wheedling, little bundle of misery, 
and her father a man that must be coaxed. Mary’s 
tone toward her parents is distinctly dictatorial ; 
her superior size may have something to do with 
this. 


Student's Analysis of Interview with Smith 
Family 

The suddenness with which this situation pre- 
sented itself to the student did not contribute to 
her poise in handling it. She was aware, however, 
that the family welfare society considered it im- 
portant that the Smiths should receive a favorable 
impression of Mary’s surroundings, and of the 
people with whom she had to deal. She, therefore, 
summoned all the wits she had to her service. 

The introductory discussion of the train, and so 
on, did give her a chance to find her bearings; it 
also gave her a chance to demonstrate her friendly 
interest in Mary’s family. She did not gather from 
the preliminary conversation what attitude they 
were taking toward the object of their visit, so she 
waited for them to introduce it. When, however, 
the conversation strung on for so long about 
nothing in particular, she felt that they were wait- 
ing for her to speak first. It occurred to her also 
that if she brought up the subject herself, they 
might feel that their wishes were being consulted, 
or at least were objects of interest to her. She 
therefore asked their opinion of the situation and 
released the torrent of their doubts, fears, and 
recriminations. 

The father alone was talked with since he 
seemed more promising; student felt that any 
change effected in his attitude would be less 
ephemeral than a change in his wife’s who might 
say anything to be agreeable. He seemed to want 
to discuss the matter. The mother’s attitude, on 
the other hand, while friendly to the point of 
sugariness, seemed to be dominated by an emo- 
tional set against the “injustice” she felt was 
being done her. 

In her anxiety to “ get across” to the father the 
idea behind the Institute’s treatment of Mary, the 
student made an almost exclusively emotional 
appeal. Mere statement of the Institute’s aims 
seemed hardly to catch his attention. But when 
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she sat on the edge of her chair and said earnestly 
that she “did want him to feel,” he grew almost 
gracious. Indeed, he made concession after con- 
cession. He seemed to like it very much that 
somebody “ did want him to feel” and it seemed 
to stimulate his intelligence to a grasp of the point 
of view offered to him. 

Though this conversation was carried on partly 
in private, Mary overheard the first part of it. 
This was an ordeal for her. The student felt un- 
comfortable about it, but could not think what to 
do with her. She herself partly solved the prob- 
lem by talking to her mother. 

No impression was made upon the mother. 
After putting in a few emphatic remarks, she 
ignored the discussion altogether. She seemed 
almost to be angry that student was winning fair 
words from her husband. 

Student felt that Mary was annoyed with her 
success, and she was more than glad when she 
heard the cheery good-bye from the bottom of the 
stairs. In the final talk with the father, student 
made a definite effort to make him state ex- 
plicitly his willingness to leave the matter to her. 
He did this. 

In an attempt to learn how much an inter- 
view, written according to the Sheffield out- 
line, contributes to an understanding of the 
worker’s method, the student was asked to 
rewrite the interview as she would have done 
had she not been using the outline. Her 
choice of pertinent information which she 
believed worthy of recording follows: 


October 4, 1925. Student visited at her home by 
Mary, Mary’s father, mother, and baby brother. 

This visit is made on Mary’s initiative; her 
parents arriving unexpectedly in town, she brings 
them over to see student. Her father complains 
of the indefiniteness of Mary’s “sentence” and the 
way one person tells him one thing and another, 
another. Student tries to impress upon him that 
Mary is not in Chicago as punishment, but in order 
to give her an opportunity away from home to do 
better. He admits that she is well treated at the 
club and is getting more than he could give her, 
but her mother needs her at home. Mary’s 
mother here puts in her word, “ Mary should be 
home.” After Mary and her mother go down- 
stairs the father says he is satisfied with student’s 
attitude and is willing to leave it to her to decide 
when Mary is steady enough to go home. He 
realizes what she is trying to do, he knows “ what’s 
right even though some people think he does not.” 
He will expect to hear of Mary’s progress through 
Miss Brown. 

Impression: Mary's mother is exerting and will 
continue to exert all her effort to get Mary home. 
She has a powerful sentimental pull to work with. 
The father seemed really satisfied when he left to 
leave Mary in Chicago. He appears slow in get- 
ting ideas, but he impresses student as tenacious of 
them once they are acquired. 


It is apparent that this rewritten version 
of the Smith family conference records only 
the results of the conference and omits the 
details of the part the student played in 
securing these results. We are told what 
happened, but not how it happened; the 


recorded account of the interplay of per- 
sonalities in the rewritten interview is cut 
to the minimum. From this rewritten ver- 
sion it might be concluded that the student 
secured Mary’s stay in Chicago through the 
use of a rational presentation of facts, 
whereas her interpretation of the process 
interview tells us that she attributed her 
success to the use of an emotional appeal. 
Students, in attempting to be objective in 
the handling of situations, are often inclined 
to ignore the use of the emotional appeal; 
consequently when the use of this appeal 
forces itself upon their attention they dis- 
miss it as a tool lacking in dignity and there- 
fore not to be talked about, but only to be 
used surreptitiously. This can be avoided 
if it is recognized that there can be no objec- 
tion to the use of an emotional appeal, if 
such an appeal is used consciously and pur- 
posefully. 

In order to use case work processes con- 
sciously and purposefully, students must be 
encouraged to develop an experimental atti- 
tude toward case work and the part they 
play in the processes involved. They must, 
of course, acquire a technique which implies, 
according to Professor Dewey, the forma- 
tion of habits with little regard to the mean- 
ing of what is done, but in addition to the 
acquiring of a technique it is necessary that 
students be encouraged in discovering ways 
of showing the interaction between the 
means used in case situations and the ends 
obtained. To do the latter, the stimulus 
afforded by the experimental attitude is 
necessary. 

It is believed that an expanded use of the 
Sheffield outline, such as is illustrated in 
this paper, is an aid to the student in de- 
veloping an experimental attitude toward 
case work. The use of this outline enables 
us, in a rough way, to catch sight of what 
has been called the “subjective process 
behind the objective sequence.” + The sub- 
jective process is a very real and important 
thing to the student, and this subjective 
process can be a dynamic process if a way 
is opened for its articulation in group dis- 
cussion. Such a way seems to be provided 
through the use of a subjective expansion of 
the Sheffield outline. 


* The Meaning of Social Science: Albion Small. 
University of Chicago Press, 1910, page 195. 
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IS SOCIAL WORK NECESSARILY A DANGEROUS 
OCCUPATION? 


HELEN P. KEMPTON 
Instructor in Case Work, New York School of Social Work 


Cabot gave an address on “ The Health 

of Social Workers” at one of the 
general sessions of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction (as it was then 
known). The paper created no little stir at 
the time—advocating, as it did, regulation of 
the task through limitation of intake and 
more especially through balance in the life 
of the worker. It was reprinted in pamphlet 
form, but unfortunately is long since out of 
print. 

Case work has made strides in the fifteen 
years that have elapsed since this paper of 
Dr. Cabot’s appeared. Many case working 
agencies have radically reduced their case 
loads per worker, recognizing the time-con- 
suming nature of the modern case work task 
and the need for protecting the worker. In 
the last analysis, however, the worker must 
protect herself against overwork—even in 
those instances where a progressive board of 
directors has taken steps to guard against 
exploitation of its staff. 

Case work is an intricate, exacting task; 
its processes are highly detailed and call into 
requisition the best physical, mental, and 
spiritual powers of the worker. She is not 
spared stress and strain even in her contacts 
with others than her clients, whom she meets 
constantly in the course of her daily work. 
There is the representative of another or- 
ganization whose point of view regarding 
the client in whom both are interested may 
differ from her own; there is the board or 
committee member or the volunteer visitor 
desirous of being helpful, of learning and 
participating, but often requiring a con- 
sciously thought-out approach—very differ- 
ent from the free and easy intercourse that 
may characterize one’s relationships outside 
the job. In the face of these conditioning 
factors—the peculiar demands of the job, 
its self-conscious nature, and the need for a 
calculated and purposive adapting of one’s 
own opinions and viewpoints to the opinions 
and viewpoints of others—she is forced to 
develop a protective coloring of some sort, 


G cas fifteen years ago Dr. Richard 


by way of insulation against the wear and 
tear of the daily grind. We have to recog- 
nize that the overworked case worker is not 
a good exponent of her profession; and 
further, that she shows herself less proficient 
in it than does her less overburdened sister. 


We should free our thinking on this sub- 
ject from a tradition which still persists: 
that is, the notion that the case worker who 
struggles on under a load too heavy for her 
is a martyr to the cause. There is no ques- 
tion but that, in many situations today, case 
workers are apparently forced to carry too 
heavy loads; however, one who finds herself 
chronically in this position, who is con- 
stantly forced to accept the fact that her 
daily assignment cannot be accomplished in, 
let us say, an eight-hour day with an hour 
out for luncheon, should not remain content 
merely to suffer in silence, but should never 
cease to bear witness to the conditions of her 
job—with her superior officer on the staff, 
or, if it happens that she is the superior 
officer, with the board or committee to which 
she is directly responsible. If she is a valu- 
able worker, her testimony will be heeded, 
and the chances are ten to one that the situ- 
ation will be remedied in one way or another. 
For many years we case workers have been 
taught that failure to bear witness to bad 
community conditions—discovered in the 
course of our work with individuals—spells 
failure to round out our case work job, de- 
tracts half its value. Is not remissness of 
this variety analogous to neglect to testify 
to impossible working conditions within our 
own organization—conditions that adversely 
affect many case workers beside ourselves ? 

Furthermore, notwithstanding these in- 
stances of pressure from above, in many 
instances the responsibility for overwork 
rests solely with the worker herself. Here 
I am drawing upon observation as well as 
upon my own experience as superior officer 
in an organization where there was no regu- 
lation, policy, or precedent determining case 
load per worker, and where the way was 
open for staff increase as the need for this 
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became apparent. We are caught up and 
swept along by our absorption in and en- 
thusiasm for our job (for what job is more 
engrossing than that of dealing with human 
beings’) and so are led to forget that we 
are humans too, that our bodies and minds 
need rest, relaxation, renewal, that a sound 
mind in a sound body is the normal condition 
and primary requisite for a human being, 
that without these we are neglecting to prac- 
tice case work upon our first clients—our- 
selves. And then perhaps some day we find 
ourselves on the verge of physical or nerv- 
ous break-down, or, at best, worrying along 
from day to day in a distinctly sub-par con- 
dition that precludes the possibility of living 
up to the best that is in us. 

There is little question but that the case 
worker is handicapped in all her relation- 
ships as a result of the failure to give 
herself a square deal. In the infrequent 
glimpses of her to which her own family are 
treated, they find her irritable, depressed, 
exhausted, or querulous; she contributes 
little or nothing to the happiness of the home. 
If she lives alone, she is freed from the onus 
of reproach from her long-suffering kins- 
men but, by the same token, lacks the emo- 
tional outlet offered by a family group! and 
consequently becomes the more one-sided, 
the less reasonable. In contacts with co- 
workers she is probably repressed—for here 
the surface amenities must be preserved at 
all cost, for the sake of the great god Co- 
operation. Sometimes, in periods of espe- 
cially heavy pressure, the veil of repression 
is too thin for service—leaving our case 
worker temporarily but not constructively 
relieved by an outburst of impatience, her 
co-worker puzzled, irritated, or hurt. The 
fabric of the veil must be in prime condition 
when the relations are with board or com- 
mittee members and volunteers; here the 
dictates of convention and the instinct of 
self-preservation (i.e., the importance of 
holding the job) combine to make repression 
a fairly simple matter. Also, curiously 
enough, it is generally simple with clients, 
whether by reason of their helplessness, the 


7A well known social worker has said, “ Every 
one of us needs a family—either natural or 
adopted—let the solitary individual without home 
ties get him a companion, if possible, with whom 
to share his hearth.” 


outlet offered by the opportunity for service, 
or the wide horizon presented to one’s 
imagination by the ever new and varied 
shifting of problems. 

However, in respect to work with clients, 
there is a basic and compelling argument for 
balance in the life of the worker. Within 
the last five years the emphasis in case work 
has tended to center about two focal points: 
health and recreation. Health is now taught 
in terms of mental and physical hygiene— 
well baby clinics, cardiac clinics, nutrition 
classes, and the like. Ranging from teeth 
inspection of school children to behavior 
clinics for adults, social workers are waging 
a campaign of prevention, aimed to check 
disease at its source, to ward off its earliest 
beginnings. Recreational opportunity is a 
familiar tool—in hundreds of cases we see 
the pre-delinquent boy or girl helped to ad- 
justment through stimulation and satisfac- 
tion of the play instinct. The case worker 
spends days, weeks, and months in selling 
the notion of play to the stolid Polish parent 
who considers it all foolishness for Peter or 
Wanda to join a group at the Community 
Center. How, then, does the worker recon- 
cile her advice with her own actions—that 
she never skates, never plays tennis or 
bridge, never knits, never mends her own 
clothes (is this recreation or duty, or both?), 
seldom enjoys a play, a concert, an art ex- 
hibit, or whatever source of diversion espe- 
cially appeals to her, and gets only rare 
glimpses of her neglected and hence dimin- 
ishing circle of friends? Does all work and 
no play make Jack a dull (if not a pre- 
delinquent) boy? Or is this an exploded 
theory? 

Fatigue begets fatigue. The more tired 
we become, the more prone we are to lose 
our selective faculty, the more relentlessly 
we hang on to the tail of our day’s work— 
making one more visit, giving one more 
batch of dictation which, had our selective 
faculty been functioning normally, might 
have been postponed until the following 
morning without dire consequences to any- 
one. A highly successful business man once 
said that he always kept a supply of light 
literature in his desk. When the demands 
of the day pressed hardest, when unanswered 
mail had accumulated in quantities, when 
telephone calls had been numerous and re- 
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lentless, he made it a practice to close and 
lock his door, to pull out a novel and lose 
himself for twenty minutes, or perhaps to 
just sit for that length of time, with his 
mind as nearly a blank as he was capable of 
making it. At the end of the short period 
he found himself mentally refreshed and 
clear, able to separate the tasks that had to 
be completed that day from those that could 
wait until the next. He attributed his out- 
standing measure of success as an executive 
to this unusual and eccentric habit! Here 
we have in a nutshell one recipe for restora- 
tion of the selective faculty knocked out by 
fatigue. Many a case worker would do well 
to ponder this tale. 

“ But,” someone objects, “ how is it pos- 
sible to drop the tail of your day’s work, if 
by so doing you cause suffering to a client?” 
This brings up the question of the practica- 
bility of limitation of intake: various sug- 
gestions as to limitation in specific types of 
cases have been offered;? but up to the 
present time the consensus of opinion among 
case workers has been against any general 
policy of limitation of load. This ques- 
tion aside, it is fair to ask the number 
of instances in, say, six days characterized 
by overtime work, in which a client would 
actually have suffered as result of fairness 
to herself on the part of the worker. In 
taking on the “one more task” at the end 
of the day, that often resolves itself into two 
or three more tasks, does the worker stop to 
ask herself that question in an effort to 
gage the urgency of the extra demand upon 
her time? We think that she does not. 

Further, it might be well for our pride to 
face the fact that when we are tired we are 
ill-equipped to think straight—much less to 
help a client to think straight and meet a 
situation squarely—and consequently, under 
these conditions, we may do our client actual 
harm rather than good. 

The abuse of the body may not be limited 
to overtime demands. For some it takes 
the form of a hurried, fantastic, noon lunch 
—let us say a soda and a pimento sandwich; 
for others, coffee three times a day which 
serves to keep the nervous energies whipped 
to a high point of efficiency, and is sometimes 
counteracted by excessive use of sedatives, 


*See Tue Famiry, July, 1925, page 119, “ The 
Chest and the Family Society.” 


in either case tending to lessen the resistive 
powers of the toughest physique. 

But why continue in this vein? The case 
workers who will read this article know all 
these things. An economist would tell us 
that we waste words, that our discussion is 
purely academic, that the real issue hinges 
on what the case worker wants. Does she 
prefer to feel fit for her job, vibrantly re- 
sponsive to the beauty in life, sensitive to 
sorrow and suffering, with a margin of well- 
being from which to draw upon for others; 
or is she willing to do with considerably less 
than that—to feel, perhaps, but half a per- 
son, with little sense of the joy of living, and 
having as recompense only the knowledge 
that she is daily sacrificing herself to her 
work? Is all-round normal living—enough 
exercise, rest, relaxation and renewal, proper 
eating, and all the rest of it—an essential 
background for case work? Is the worker’s 
first duty to herself or to her client? Can 
she who lacks self-guidance in the last 
analysis guide others successfully? Is this 
body with which we find ourselves endowed 
(sometimes, it would seem, encumbered), 
our outright property to abuse as we will? 
These are some of the questions that press 
for answer in my mind. 

In our practice of case work we hold that 
many indirect benefits to character follow 
as a result of sane living. Might we not 
simplify our own task of character develop- 
ment through unstopping some of these 
clogged channels, through the substitution of 
natural outlets for energy, in place of an 
analytical approach to our problems to which 
I fear we are sometimes given—in short, 
through a balanced diet in living? The fol- 
lowing quotation from The Normal Mind,} 
words said to have been written by Abraham 
Lincoln to a friend, summarize Lincoln’s 
sailing directions for happiness. May they 
not prove useful to the case worker of 
today ? 

“Do not worry; eat three square meals a 
day ; say your prayers; be courteous to your 
creditors; keep your digestion good; exer- 
cise, go slow and go easy. - Maybe there are 
other things that your special case requires 
to make you happy; but, my friend, these I 
reckon will give you a good lift.” 


*By William H. Burnham, Appleton and Com- 
pany. 








TUBERCULOSIS AND FAMILY CASE WORK 


SARA H. JAMES 
Research Secretary, Milwaukee Family Welfare Assoctation' 


When Mr. and Mrs. S came to the district 
office after an absence of a few weeks, the visitor 
was shocked to see how much Mr. S had failed. 
It was only after much persuasion that he had 
gone to a sanatorium and when Mrs. S visited 
him and told of family difficulties, he had, of 
course, decided to come home. Mr. S was a semi- 
skilled worker and had always been able to provide 
a good living for his wife and two children. 


r AHE visitor who had to start anew on 
her plans wondered why so little had 
been accomplished. Here was a fam- 

ily of good standards and fair intelligence ; 
the nurse, the church, and the family society 
had made a special effort to work out plans, 
and yet, even with the favorable conditions 
in this family, something had gone amiss. 
Much like the old story that “ the operation 
was successful, but the patient died,” the 
visitor had to admit that, even if the plans 
were good, they didn’t work and that through 
this slip Mr. S had probably lost his chance 
to get well. 

What was the solution? This was only 
one of many cases in which tuberculosis was 
a factor; in spite of our efforts we had more 
tuberculosis instead of less, and we found 
many new cases had developed in families 
which we had known for years. It was felt 
that perhaps a careful study of these fam- 
ilies and of their treatment might help us 
not only in focusing attention upon the 
health problem but also in indicating signifi- 
cant and effective methods of treatment. 

For the year 1925 the statistical records 
show that tuberculosis was a problem in two 
hundred of a total of five thousand families 
under care. Even this figure does not in- 
clude the entire number of families where 
tuberculosis was a factor, for our statistics 
record only families where there is an active 
case of tuberculosis and does not consider 
those where there may have been a death or 
an earlier active case; the latter we know 
should receive as careful attention as the 
former. 

Previous to the study an outline was 
worked out, to be used not only as a measure 
of the treatment in these cases, but also for 
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the visitor in surveying and planning her 
work with tuberculous families. Fifty-six 
records were read carefully. Forty-six of 
these cases were known to other agencies— 
twenty-six to five or more agencies; that in 
itself indicates something of the cost of this 
disease to the community. 

In reading this group of records (some of 
which extend over a number of years) it 
was interesting to note early symptoms of 
tuberculosis which were not recognized at 
the time. In some cases efforts were made 
to determine the cause of illness. In the S 
family we have the following: 

12/24/15: Mrs. S asked relief. 
two months. 

12/24/19: Boy asked basket. Mr. S to have 
operation for rupture. Referred to City Hall, 
but not tuberculous. 

5/26/22: Baby thin and pale, referred to In- 
fant’s Hospital. Died in January, 1923 (cause not 
given). Private physician states Mr. S’s cough 
due to damp basement. In February, 1925, we 


have the first diagnosis of tuberculosis and in 
November Mr. S died. 


Mr. S ill for 


In the K family perhaps the visitor could have 
been more alert to follow up suggestions of ill 
health. In December, 1923, we read, “ Mrs. K is 
thin, coughs; Mary, white, transparent; Stephen, 
pale and small; Paul, frail, Mr. K misses con- 
siderable time from work because of ill health.” 
Mrs. K was taken to the dispensary and given 
cough medicine, and Paul given eye examination. 
In October, 1924, Mr. K is ill with pleurisy and 
in November is diagnosed as advanced case of 
tuberculosis. 


In the D family many months of discouragement 
might have been saved had clues as to cause of 
illness been followed: In February, 1925, when the 
family was reported by the public health nurse, 
Mr. D had been ill for four months. Although 
he had been under the care of a private physician, 
he went to the dispensary where he was said to be 
suffering from post-pneumonia effects. A nose and 
throat specialist who had cared for Mr. D two 
years earlier saw him again and said he might be 
suffering from an old tubercular trouble. He was 
unable to go to the Tuberculosis Division of the 
Health Department for examination in May as 
recommended, for he had another attack of 
pleurisy. The private physician who was consulted 
said he would tap his side, thought this was prob- 
ably an old tuberculous condition. Mr. D worked 
irregularly during these months. As he coughed 
so much, an examination at the Health Depart- 
ment was insisted upon and early in September 
(ten months after he had to stop work) a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis was mode. Less than a week later 
one child was diagnosed as a positive case. After 
this delay is it any wonder that Mr. D finds it 
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difficult to adjust himself to a plan for sanatorium 
care? 


In many of these cases there were deaths 
of other members of the family mentioned 
but no causes given. In another study, the 
death of a child from tubercular meningitis 
was the first indication of the disease and 
the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
a parent did not follow for several years. 

We find little in our records to indicate 
the actual cause of the breakdown and the 
source of infection. We do find some state- 
ments such as “ Mr. S’s cough due to damp 
basement’; “all family (five) sleeping in 
one room.” 

Now that the Industrial Commission has 
granted the maximum award for a case of 
tuberculosis which developed in a man em- 
ployed many years in the chipping depart- 
ment of a large steel plant, perhaps we may 
be more careful about learning the type of 
work victims of tuberculosis have been doing. 
The safety measures which are being made 
in this one plant will be of more far-reaching 
benefit than any palliative or relief measures. 
Certainly such statements as these should be 
considered seriously and followed up: “ Mr. 
J worked at same job for fifteen years ”; 
“Mr. H, employed at candy factory, thinks 
starch affected his lungs”; “ Mr. K em- 
ployed same shop for nineteen years ”; “ Mr. 
A employed seven years in steel plant” 
(since this was the same plant which had the 
case of tuberculosis in chipping department, 
it merits special consideration); “Mr. K 
back-tender in paper manufacturing plant 
for eight years’’; “ Mr. B worked for steel 
company five years; had to stand in water, 
which was cause of illness”; “Mr. S 
worked in chipping room twenty-seven 
years’’; “ Mr. F returned to former job as 
moulder.” It is possible that many other 
cases would merit some consideration of the 
job and its effect upon the breakdown if our 
records contained the necessary information. 
In many cases, of course, a fuller family 
history might show the source of infection. 
Even so meager and inadequate a history as 
the following shows need for drastic treat- 
ment: 


The B’s had two children who died in Germany 
when babies. Besides Otto, the following adult 
children had died, “a girl, of heart trouble”; man, 
of “cold on chest”; two sons, cause unknown. 
Three boys now living at home, two working. 


Ernest (aged thirty-seven) not working for more 
than year—‘ something wrong with lungs.” 


In the families where we have a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis, the first consideration is a 
plan of treatment for the family. Our 
records indicate a hastiness at planning for 
the patient as an individual—our one aim is 
apparently to get the patient into the sana- 
torium as though that were a cure-all. Might 
it not be a saving of time to obtain an 
accurate diagnosis and prognosis and then 
to plan accordingly? Would not a man of 
the intelligence to be a skilled worker adjust 
himself to an effective plan of treatment if 
he knew the length of time necessary for his 
care and if he knew that a careful plan of 
adjustment was made for his family? Is it 
not too much to expect a man to become a 
good cure-taker if he is told that “his right 
lung is involved and that sanatorium care is 
recommended” and if he has to ask the 
visitor of the family agency to see the doctor 
as to the possible length of care he will 
need? Would it not strengthen Mr. K’s 
faith if the doctor told him what he told the 
visitor, “that Mr. K was in serious condi- 
tion and that it would mean a long hard 
fight to get well”? Perhaps if Mr. K had 
known the seriousness of his trouble he 
would not have left the sanatorium twice in 
the first six weeks. Again, what kind of 
plan can the visitor make with this informa- 
tion, “ Visited health agency. Mr. K simple 
case of Tb. should return to sanatorium at 
once. Hoped the visitor could persuade him 
to return.” 


The following plan proved effective as 
worked out in the X family: 


Mrs. X, the mother, was advised to have sana- 
torium care. As it was about a month before the 
end of the school year, the mother did not want 
to go until a fifteen-year-old daughter could be at 
home to care for the five younger children. Mrs. 
X was in the incipient stage and plans could be 
delayed, but no time was lost by the visitor in 
adjusting the family to the mother’s absence. An 
older daughter who had been boarding out of the 
home was seen and persuaded to come home, not 
only to add to the family income, but to aid in the 
care of the children. Mrs. X was relieved of the 
household duties as much as possible; a married 
daughter assisted during the day in the care of the 
baby. Housekeeping services were started at once 
so that Mrs. X could see how the visiting house- 
keeper could help in planning the income and the 
work. In short, each member of the family was 
called upon to have some part in the care of the 
home and family so that Mrs. X could go to the 
sanatorium without worry about the home. Per- 
haps the six weeks or two months necessary in 
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working out this plan has been more than gained, 
for Mrs. X is now finishing her fifth month in the 
sanatorium. Her attitude was shown when the 
visitor who called to see her recently was told of 
Mr. X’s drinking but was assured by Mrs. X that 
she knew the visitor could adjust the situation. 


There is, of course, a distinct advantage 
in having the patient know that the same 
visitor whom she knew continues to go into 
the family. This is not always done under 
the present system of the tuberculosis pen- 
sion, but could perhaps be arranged more 
often. When the wage earner accepts sana- 
torium care, a county pension is given by 
the Department of Outdoor Rei:ef, and is 
administered by the public health nurse. 
When the patient has refused sanatorium 
care, the policy of “starving him into it” 
has been tried. The only tangible results of 
this treatment have been more cases of tuber- 
culosis, and an acknowledgment of our in- 
effectual methods. Some records do not 
show that the visitor ever learned the real 
reason for the patient’s aversion. 

In one family the worker has tried for a year 
and a half to interest Mr. W, even to having a 
volunteer take Mr. and Mrs. W to the sanatorium; 
Mr. W did go out for one month, but apparently 
the relatives were often working in opposition to 
the visitor’s plan. There was some evidence of 


instability on the part of Mr. W, which was prob- 
ably a factor here. 


Under the present arrangement between 
agencies the public health nurse assumes re- 
sponsibility for examination of other mem- 
bers of the family; the visitor, however, 
should have those medical reports as part 
of her record if all factors are to be consid- 
ered in the family plan. Where there is 
already a history of tuberculosis, the follow- 
ing notations assume great significance: 
“Mrs. Z pale and thin”; “ Mrs. L, always 
big strong girl, now thin and poor”; “ Her- 
bert had running sore on leg”; “ Mrs. B 
very, very thin, pale complexion, large, 
staring eyes.” 

In our visits to relatives too, we often 
learn facts of medical history which would 
be of great importance to the doctor. The 
importance of getting all possible informa- 
tion about a patient’s condition is shown in 
the following excerpts from a record: 


9/11: Visited Dr. B. Reported visits to family 
about every ten days; Mr. G left sanatorium 
against advice, but he was an arrested case and 
Dr. B feels that his condition is improving at home 
as Mr. G understands how to care for himself. 


Assured visitor that Mr. G is not infectious, etc, 

9/16: Visited County Sanatorium. Superin- 
tendent reported Mr. G an open case of tubercu- 
losis. Left on three-day leave and failed to return. 
Improved while in sanatorium and superintendent 
felt chances for his recovery were good, but that 
he is dangerous in home, exposing family to 
infection. 


Perhaps there were other occasions when 
our plan of treatment would be changed if 
we had all available information. In addi- 
tion to the medical report, the sanatorium 
could give information regarding the person- 
ality of the patient which would aid in later 
treatment: How does the patient react to 
routine? Is he interested in cure-taking or 
does he follow rules only because he is forced 
to do so? Does he get along well with other 
patients? Being taken out of his home 
environment, with much leisure on_ his 
hands, often brings out qualities of which 
we had not known. 

When the tuberculous patient is in the 
home, our records usually mention sleeping 
arrangements for the patient but not so 
often for those of the rest of the family. 
While much of the care of patient regarding 
dishes, disposal of sputum, etc., is super- 
vised by the nurse, the visitor should know 
the instructions given to the family so that 
she can strengthen the plan. It is unusual 
but illuminating to find such a statement as 
this: “Mr. F sleeps alone in front room, 
his dishes and towels are marked and washed 
separately.” Certainly in the matter of diet 
the visitor must know not only what the 
patient should eat, but also whether or not 
the food order is adequate for these needs. 
In our effort to emphasize service instead of 
material relief we have at times allowed 
underweight children in our tuberculous 
families to remain underweight. Whatever 
else may have changed we still believe that 
sunlight and good food are perhaps the 
greatest enemies of tuberculosis. Would 
our present treatment be as effective as the 
following : 

In 1915 the G family was like many others which 
come to us, a father who drank and was abusive, 
and who supported his family inadequately. Added 
to this Agnes, age six, was tubercular and John, 
age eight, afflicted with heart trouble. How could 
the visitor care for the sick children and not help 
to support Mr. G or lessen his responsibility. After 
some thought, she worked out a plan with the 
grandmother to take the two children into her 


home, the family society to put in another bed 
and to provide groceries. For two months the 
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visiting housekeeper went in daily to plan menus 
and to teach the grandmother to cook appetizing 
dishes to tempt the sick children. The first month 
showed a gain of weight in each child; the doctor 
reported that much of John’s trouble was due to 
anaemia and that building up and good care would 
probably mean complete recovery. Under the 
stress of a heavy case load the amount of time 
and effort expended in this family must have 
seemed tremendous, but it has been most effective, 
for there has never been another diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in this family of fourteen children. 
Perhaps today we would be less patient in our 
treatment. 


Just as interest in the family must include 
living conditions in the home, so it must con- 
sider working conditions outside of the 
home. Has the reduced income placed more 
of a burden on those left at home? Is the 
mother working outside of the home and 
doing her housework at night? 

Three months after Mr. R died we read “ Mrs. 
R looks thin and tired, is working at the school.” 


At our first visit in December, 1923, Mrs. P was 
thin and nervous and yet worked continuously to 
take the place of her husband. In eight months 
Mrs. P “looked thin and wan, but refused medical 
care.” A year later, “Mrs. P is still working 
although she still looks very badly and weighs 
only 97 pounds.” Our other treatment of this 
family will be of little benefit if, as it seems, 
it is at the expense of Mrs. P’s life. 


The return of the patient who has had 
sanatorium care means an adjustment to his 
job and follow-up examinations to avert 
another breakdown. There is no agency or 
individual equipped to make this adjustment 
now; the Rehabilitation Division, with its 
large group of persons handicapped through 
industrial accidents, has been unable to add 
to its job; a person who would do the job 
well must know the industries which are 
suitable and should know the patient and his 
problems before he leaves the sanatorium. 
A former employer may often be interested 
in securing suitable work. In individual in- 
stances the case worker can make an adjust- 
ment, but too often we have repeated break- 
downs and ultimately an incurable case. 
Perhaps with some guidance as to openings 
and possibilities of jobs, we might have 
results such as the worker in another city 
had. 

Mr. H is earning $18 a week as watchman, but 
says he is glad of that for if he went back to his 
old job as coremaker he could earn more at times 
but wouldn’t be able to work steadily and would 


make less in a year; for four years he has lost 
no time because of illness. 
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Too often our records read “Mr. B 
worked three days last week in a foundry, 
but found the work too hard.” “ Mr. S sent 
word to office that he was too ill to come; 
had worked at new job five days.” 

The actual income of these families was 
difficult to determine; in many records there 
were budgets, and some relief was put in, 
but in few cases was there statement or 
figure as to the adequacy of the relief. There 
was far too little about the kind of food the 
family was eating; it is more effective to 
know what meals the children are getting 
than that the family has a four dollar 
grocery order. If a child “ handicapped by 
a tuberculosis infection is entitled to better 
food, better air, and more rest,” how can 
this be determined unless we know what the 
child eats, where he sleeps, etc. The follow- 
ing interview shows the need for more dis- 
cussion of food, for this mother is perhaps 
above the average of intelligence: 

“Mrs. H, Gordon, and neighbor, having dinner 
of baked beans, bread and coffee. Talked with 
Mrs. H about boys’ cold lunches and dinners as 
she does not give much effort and thought to 
planning meals and preparing lunches—which 
usually consist of plain sandwiches and apples. 
Suggested several kinds that are easily prepared 
such as peanut butter, jam, cheese, eggs, and meat. 
Mrs. H apparently gives more attention to boys’ 
likes and dislikes (particularly Gordon’s) of food 
than to food essentials and values. Seems at a 
loss as to what to order and what to cook. Talked 
with her about necessity of having plenty of vege- 
tables, fresh and dried fruits, and milk. She was 
very willing to cook suggested dishes as she can 
get any vegetables in season from relative who 
has store. 


The work of the housekeeper in feeding a family 
is shown here: “ Visiting housekeeper discussed 
menu for week. Planned supper for today, Swiss 
steak, brown potatoes, string beans, cocoa, bread 
and butter. Anna stated last week’s menu was 
very good; family liked foods suggested.” 


According to Porter Lee, “ responsibility 
for earning an income is not enough for a 
family—it must also change that income into 
family welfare”; the same idea may be 
applied to the income and relief in our tuber- 
culous families. If the money allowed for 
food is spent for insurance, the family is not 
built up to ward off disease. Many families 
have not been accustomed to planning an in- 
come by the month and if that income or 
relief is based on figures requiring careful 
handling, should we not assist them in every 
way to use the money to advantage? To be 
of value our budget sheet should include a 
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monthly total of actual relief and income so 
that we can tell whether or not the family 
has been adequately cared for. 

After reading these records we are more 
convinced than ever that this question of 
tuberculosis is a community problem and 
cannot be solved or even lessened without the 
fullest co-operation on the part of all agen- 
cies involved. A family which has had a 
death from tuberculosis should be under the 
supervision of a health agency, but too often 
through the pressure of work there is a 


slip-up. 


In the K family, Bernard, age seventeen, died in 
1922 of tuberculosis ; in December, 1924, the report 
from the Health Department states that “after 
Bernard’s death three children were examined— 
no definite findings, one girl to return; Mrs. K 
examined three times, was to continue, but failed 
to return.” A few weeks later when Mrs. K was 
finally examined, sanatorium care was advised, and 
one boy who had no findings in 1922 was sent to 
the preventorium. Certainly regular follow-up 
examinations would have been a saving in this 
family. 


In the B family known to the society in 1921, 
the report from the sanatorium stated that Mr. B 
entered 2/9/20 and left 3/10/20 against advice. 
There was no contact from 1/3/22 until 3/5/24 
when Mrs. B asked for relief, saying that Mr. B 
was to enter the sanatorium that week. The report 
from the Health Department showed no contact 
since September, 1923, when Mr. B was working. 


In January, 1924, when Mr. J was at the sana- 
torium, John and Anna were working and sup- 
porting Mrs. J and two younger children. Although 
the family was paying only $10 rent, they were 
three months in arrears. Through pressure of 
other work the next dictation of 12/17/24 reads 
that in telephoning the nurse we learn that Mr. J 
had died in the spring and that the family had been 
referred to the State Aid Department. A tele- 
phone call to that department gave information 
that the family seemed to have sufficient income 
and no pension was granted; the family society 
record was then closed as “ family were apparently 
getting along all right.” Certainly we should have 
made the effort to talk to the nurse interested in 
this family and be assured that the health of these 
children was being followed. 


Just recently the M family moved to the suburbs, 
but arrangements had already been made for Mrs. 
M to go to the sanatorium. Some two months later 
the county nurse had not known of this family 
and no one was following the health of the rest 
of the children. 

Because of these errors which we are all 
making, it is most necessary for us to check 
up on each family where we know there has 
been tuberculosis. Recently a case confer- 
ence on the F family revealed the following : 


Mr. F had been an active case of tuberculosis 
in 1915, but had been lost to the Tuberculosis 
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Division because the family had left town about 
that time. The school nurse and four medical 
agencies have all worked with the family for 
several years without knowing of this illness. 


Many of these difficulties could be avoided 
if our agency had notified the Health De- 
partment in writing that we were no longer 
keeping in touch with the family. In mak- 
ing this statement we would check up our 
part of the job more carefully and realize 
that we had some responsibility in knowing 
that the health problem was being followed. 


It is possible that if we went over care- 
fully with other agencies (particularly the 
nurse) the information we have and worked 
out a plan for the family so that each worker 
knew what the other was doing when she 
went into the home, we would accomplish 
much more. In the W family, where we 
have tried for two years to encourage Mr. 
W to secure sanatorium care, we have made 
no mention of talking over our whole plan 
with the nurse. We have met her on the 
street, and mentioned our visits to the home, 
but the nurse has never been present even at 
the district committee meetings when the 
family problems were discussed. 


In a community plan we must first of all 
have some organization responsible continu- 
ously for these families—even to following 
up in another community. The relation be- 
tween the agencies should be such that one 
agency would not relinquish its responsibility 
until another agency has taken it up. The 
casual contacts indicated in this family 
shows the havoc wrought by our emergent 
methods : 


In 1908 the H family were reported as in need 
of food but the contact was so slight that nothing 
was known of family history. In May of 1920 
Mr. H was reported as ill for seven weeks and a 
suspicious case of tuberculosis. The Family Wel- 
fare Association cared for the family until Mr. H 
entered the sanatorium a month later and family 
received Tb pension. In October when F. W. A. 
was asked to go in to try to persuade Mr. H to 
return to the sanatorium, Mr. H wondered why 
visitor came now as she had not visited him there 
or his family when he was gone. In January, 
1921, Mrs. H was granted $35 State Aid. In July, 
1924, the public health nurse asked relief for 
family as Mrs. H was ill. Learned that pension was 
discontinued in May as Mrs. H and one boy were 
working; Mrs. H was not well. A visit to the 


home showed Mrs. H’s condition to be serious and 
arrangements were made for her to enter the 
sanatorium. The next month a pension of $30 
was granted. The worker “thinks Tb has started 
in the family.” 
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In the agency’s own treatment good case 
work methods are of paramount importance, 
for the health problem cannot be handled 
without consideration of the economic con- 
dition of the family, of their religious con- 
nections, and of their educational and 
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recreational needs; in short, what we con- 
sider normal family life must be built up as 
much as possible in order to combat this 
disease. And our final judgment of our 
efforts must be that “our work stands not 
by the plan but by the accomplishment.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Method for Determining Adequate Cloth- 

ing Allowances for Dependent and Low 
Income Families: issued by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, 1925, 
25 pp. 

This publication should be secured by all social 
workers dealing with standards of relief in family 
case work. It is the result of a committee’s study 
of the question of clothing allowances, admittedly 
the most difficult field in social relief work. In 
1922, the New York Nutrition Council, co-operat- 
ing with New York social agencies, published 
Good Nutrition and Adequate Food Allowances for 
the Family, which was a statement of food stand- 
ards with suggestions to social workers in regard 
to diets. It has proved one of the most useful 
compilations in the field of budget work and it is 
now supplemented by this pamphlet on clothing 
standards. 

The clothing allowances have been worked out 
on three levels of expenditure: A covers bare 
essentials in families where the standards have been 
and still are such that they would not use a higher 
allowance to good advantage. The schedule is 
restricted, in the number of items included, to those 
which are absolutely essential—the items being 
priced at the same figure as those included in the 
next higher schedule, namely, B. Schedule B is 
for families accustomed to a standard more in 
accordance with custom and it is recommended as 
the standard to be most generally used in social 
work. A third standard, schedule C, contains the 
same articles of clothing as schedule B but of a 
better quality. It represents a fairly good standard 
for self-supporting families and is rather more 
expensive than relief organizations can afford. 
Schedules cover both clothing and personal toilet 
essentials, the latter, however, being at the most a 
total of from $5 to $11 for adults down to $1.60 to 
$3.20 per year for small children. 


The schedules are provided for the working man, 
the woman at home, the older boy at work, the 
woman or older girl at work, and for boys and 
girls of various ages from 16 to infancy. The 
range of costs in the schedules can be appreciated 
by the following items: 


CA Matos ALLOWANCES FOR THE FAMILY— 


Working man, Schedule A $62.15 a year 


B 87.50“ “ 

¥ C 134.60“ “ 

Woman at home, - A 460“ “ 
_ 5S ae * 

rs ‘ oe. * 

Woman or older = A 61.30“ “ 
girl at work, = B 93.10“ “ 
‘ C 160.50“ “ 


The schedules have all been worked out in great 
detail, listing the items of clothing, their prices 
(on the 1923-1924 New York City level), and the 
probable durability (number of years of service to 
be expected). The C schedule would seem to 
offer a good basis for detailed study of a reason- 
able standard for American families in cities. 
Adding together the (C) allowance for the work- 
ing man, the woman at home, the boy of 10-16 
years, the girl of 6-10 years and the child of 3-6 
years, we have a total of $434. Assuming that 
clothing takes approximately 15 per cent of family 
expenditure, this would require an income of $2,900 
per year. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 

OCIAL ParHotocy: 
Delbert M. Mann. 
York, 1925, 690 pp. 

This volume represents a gallant voyage of 
adventure on the part of two of the younger pro- 
gressive sociologists. They have sailed out from 
the placid haven of the good old metaphysical arm- 
chair sociology and have breasted the rough seas of 
everyday facts and actual experience. To leave 
metaphor aside, Messrs. Queen and Mann have 
been writing another textbook, primarily a book 
for students and teachers, and it should be reviewed 
as such. 

The first of the book’s three main sections is 
devoted to the commonly discussed phases of 
family disorganization and personal demoralization, 
such as desertion, orphanhood, prostitution, and old 
age. The second and third sections discuss respec- 
tively the economic and health aspects of social 
disorganization and personal demoralization. Under 
these three headings the authors manage to work 
in a fairly complete list of “social problems” or 
pathological conditions of society. Naturally, 
under this classification, there is some little con- 
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fusion as to just when anything is being discussed 
as primary cause, secondary cause, effect, or mere 
symptom. Nevertheless, the discussion is fairly 
successful, the more so because there does not 
appear any noticeable tendency to blame a lot of 
things upon some one pet cause (a tendency which 
seems to be a common one among the younger, 
progressive writers) and it is to their credit that 
the authors have successfully avoided it. 

Without doubt the book will be successful as a 
textbook. The student will enjoy his assignments, 
for it is interesting and readable. The routine in- 
structor will like it for it does a lot of his work 
for him—even to thinking up quizz questions. The 
teacher with some imagination and ingenuity will 
find it readily adaptable to varying emphases which 
may be dictated by local conditions, current 
topics, and special interests of the class group. 
What recommends it most of all, however, is its 
use of the project method. Each chapter discuss- 
ing a problem is based upon an actual case from 
the records of some social agency, with the facts 
freely given. With the problem thus clearly pic- 
tured, it is discussed in its varied implications. 
This method would, of itself, make a volume note- 
worthy, but its value is enhanced by the remark- 
able range of interpretation of problems shown, 
the many channels and by-paths of inquiry indi- 
cated and the refreshing absence of “ patent medi- 
cine” remedies, or “one and only” reform cure- 
alls. 

Furthermore, this book succeeds in bringing 
vividly to the attention two more or less paradoxi- 
cal facts: the usually unsuspected wealth of re- 
search material in the field of social problems, and 
the incompleteness, patchiness, half-heartedness of 
so much social research. Any student who is hard- 
working and ambitious, any instructor, with 
reasonable ingenuity, will find here interesting 
openings for individual or class projects in re- 
search. Sociology has been sorely in need of text- 
books which will enable the instructor to teach the 
students instead of teaching the subject, and cer- 
tainly here we have one. 

Turning aside from the fact that this is sup- 
posed to be, and verily is, a textbook, it is likewise 
a worthwhile book for any social worker to read. 
You may feel, to be sure, as the reviewer does, that 
it is regrettable that the case work material used as 
illustrations so often shows incomplete—yes, even 
poor case work. By no means is our best foot put 
forward for us. Despite this, however, one’s per- 
spective, one’s hope for the future, one’s vision of 
the scientific needs and possibilities in our field, 
are bound to be lifted by a thoughtful reading of 
it. For the layman, it does not seem extravagant 
to say that this is the best non-professional intro- 
duction to and description of the need of social 
work which I can recommend. Paut T. BErssEr 
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EW VaLueEs IN CHILD WELFARE: Annals 
N of the American Academy of Political and 

Social Science for September, 1925. Edited 
by J. Prentice Murphy and James H. S. Bossard. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, 1925, vii, 203 pp. 


“ Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting 
a little, “ you’d generally get to somewhere else— 
if you ran very fast for a long time, as we've been 
doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. 
“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you 
can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to 
get somewhere else, you must run at least twice as 
fast as that!” 


One recalls this bit of dialogue in reading New 
Values in Child Welfare. Running to keep up with 
the new developments in his field is the normal 
state of the child welfare worker who takes his 
job seriously. Hence the peculiar appropriateness 
of this volume, with its bird’s-eye view of the 
fresh currents which are re-vitalizing our concep- 
tions of work with and for children. 

The importance of this issue of The Annals and 
a suggestion of its broad usefulness to all social 
workers is found in the words used by Julia 
Lathrop, one of the contributors to the volume, 
when she speaks of the “ growing common belief 
that child welfare is the most imperative single 
element in the program of social progress.” 

The volume consists of two parts. Part I is 
entitled “ New Values in Child Welfare” and deals 
with the basic factors which stand out in a long- 
time view of child welfare. Thus, the strengthen- 
ing of family life; child health, mental and physi- 
cal; the juvenile court, and its place in a com- 
munity program; and relations of the schools, the 
churches, the fraternal orders, and the federal gov- 
ernment to various phases of child welfare; and 
modifications of charitable bequests for children, 
are among the topics treated in articles by special- 
ists from the various fields represented. Taken as 
a whole, these papers constitute a valuable contri- 
bution to the working library of child welfare. 

Part II is called “ Every-Child,” and presents 
the Proceedings of the Third All-Philadelphia 
Conference on Social Work, held in March, 1925. 
The publication of this material is of interest from 
several points of view. In the first place, it em- 
phasizes the importance, actual and potential, of 
the well-planned city conference on social work. 
It is pleasant to see the names of laymen as well 
as social workers among the contributors to this 
program; but one wishes that the rich experience 
of the rank and file of non-executive social 
workers might have been represented by more 
than one lonely district superintendent. 

In the second place, this program of the All- 
Philadelphia Conference indicates the possibilities 
of grouping an entire local conference program 
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about one single theme instead of attempting to 
cover all possible varieties of welfare activities in 
one conference. Here Every-Child is dealt with 
from the standpoint of his many needs and from 
the viewpoints of many different types of agencies 
which seek to serve him. Indirectly but very 
vitally related to the main theme are an interest- 
ing group of papers on professional training for 
social work. Among these is an exceptionally fine 
analysis, by Forrester B. Washington, of “ What 
Professional Training Means to the Social 
Worker.” 

In spite of the high quality of most of these 
papers, one cannot but be impressed with the fact 
that the average social worker is still far from 
having learned the technique of interpreting his 
job, in popular terms, to a lay audience. Too 
many of these addresses appeared to have been 
prepared for an audience of social workers; 
whereas the greatest value of the city conference 
of social work would seem to be the opportunity 
of reaching the lay citizens of the community 
who will never attend state or national conferences 
and who read little or no literature on welfare sub- 
jects. In connection with this problem of inter- 
preting social work to a lay audience, Dr. Royal 
Storrs Haynes’ address on “ Every-Child—How 
He Keeps Well” deserves the highest praise. 
Sound instruction is delightfully combined with 
imagination and with a playfulness that drives 
home the lesson far better than pages of weary 
preaching. 

In many of the papers, throughout the whole 
volume, one catches reassuring glimpses of a fresh 
and realistic concern for individual living children, 
and not a mere enthusiasm for an abstraction 
designated as “child welfare.” Nowhere is this 
spirit more beautifully expressed than in Prentice 
Murphy’s description of “ Every-Child—What He 
Needs.” Clearness of insight, wealth of experi- 
ence, and poetry of expression here unite in carry- 
ing us beyond policies, organizations, and tech- 
niques until we come reverently face to face with 
the end of all child welfare service—the child 
himself. 

ArTHUR DUNHAM 
Secretary, Child Welfare Division, 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


OCATIONAL Serr-Gumance: Douglas 
Fryer, PhD. J. P. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1925, 379 pp. 

Since, after all, the responsibility of vocational 
planning lies with the individual, Dr. Fryer is 
offering to the “intelligent man” some sugges- 
tions based upon his considerable experience as a 
vocational counselor. His theses are emphasized 
and codrdinated into a well-knit volume which 
should be of interest in the development of this 


field and of value to those readers for whom it is 
designed. True vocational self-guidance calls for 
(1) a knowledge of our personality and informa- 
tion concerning the occupations, and (2) a success- 
ful adaptation between ourselves and the occupa- 
tional world. The reader is not permitted to for- 
get that a vocational career is always in process, 
always changing, and, therefore, an ever-adaptable 
vocation plan is needed. It is felt that a member 
of the “upper one-quarter of mankind” who con- 
scientiously ranks himself upon the numerous 
scales presented will certainly come to a fuller 
realization of “how complex is human person- 
ality.” An analysis is given of the occupational 
world using several types of classification with 
suggestions as to one’s choice of a vocation. 


Part II, “Business Professions,” attempts to 
present information concerning qualifications for 
entrance, remuneration, and advantages to the indi- 
vidual who elects any one of the twenty-one pro- 
fessions now ranking under the above heading. 
They are described as professions in which science 
is applied to the process of production. These 
chapters, each offered by a man considered a leader 
in his field, seem to the present writer to vary 
greatly in excellency of expression, treatment of 
material and clarity. An offensive “ Pollyanna” 
tone characterizes some of them (the majority of 
them contain more eulogizing than would seem 
necessary); some include surprising generaliza- 
tions concerning modern civilization and its evolu- 
tion. It is difficult to avoid contrasting these chap- 
ters with dissertations from the “learned profes- 
sions” in spite of the injustice and irrelevancy of 
such a comparison. They are probably of interest 
and of value to a young man interested in business 
and undecided as to which line to pursue. 

Lorine Pruette has contributed two chapters on 
“ Business Professions for Women,” which should 
be read by every business or professional woman, 
for their sound advice as to woman’s “ psychologi- 
cal attitude” toward her work and her associates. 
Dr. Pruette’s discussion of the possibility of com- 
bining domestic and business careers is especially 
pertinent in the light of the studies being initiated 
in this field. 

Various items, such as the definition of intelli- 
gence, interpretation of test results, selection of 
personality traits, and the “ qualities recognized in 
business ’—matters upon which there is such wide 
disagreement among psychologists—seem to be 
presented as well-established facts. It is felt that 
the controversial nature of these subjects should 
be emphasized even to the lay reader. Dr. Fryer’s 
insistence upon the limitations of the Stanford- 
Binet is commendable; he makes an interesting 
suggestion as to the inclusion of some detail in an 
executive job and some attention to concrete ma- 
terial by the professional worker who usually deals 





